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FEW weeks ago we re- 
ferred to a paper, on the 
arrangement of Lanatic 
Asylams, read by Mr. 
Charles Fowler, at the In- 
stitute of Architects, on the 
occasion of his presenting plans and views of 
the Lunatic Asylam recently ereeted by him 
for the county of Devon,—and promised our 
readers the information it contained, at greater 
length than was then practicable. We pro- 
ceed now to falfil that pledge. 

Plans for the Devon Asylam were obtained 
by competition; and in commencing his re- 
marks, Mr. Fowler gave an account of the 
course that was pursued in making the selec- 
tion, which should be recorded. 

The magistrates called in the assistance of 
an eminent architect to examine the plans, 
with a view to set before the committee in the 
clearest light their several merits and preten- 
sions. To effect this, he first selected six out 
of the large number submitted, as being the 
most worthy of attention; and of these a ta- 
balar statement was prepared, shewing their 
respective contents, in regard to area and 
accommodation, in separate columns, under 
more than twenty different heads, thus bring- 
ing the whole into one view, by a close and 
obvious comparison, so far as might be ex- 
pressed by figures. The result was not a little 
surprising. Taking the most prominent or tan- 
gible points in the table, viz., cubical area of 
building and estimated cost, it was found the first 
ranged from 4,325,000 to 1,404,000 cubie feet, 
and the estimates from 49,500/. to 20,0002.; 
but the most remarkable circumstance was, 
that the /argest quantity of building was asso- 
ciated with one of the lowest estimates: so 
that dividing in each case the awount of ex- 
pense by the cubic quantity, it gave a price 
ranging from 14d. to 6d. per foot! Besides 
this tabular exposé, the architect reported fully 
upon the respective merits, in regard to ar- 
rangement, constraction, and the various other 
considerations, which cannot be expressed by 
figures, so as to afford the committee the 
meane of forming a competent judgment on 
the several plans, but not recommending any 
one in particular. Upon this the committee 
made their adjudication (not in favour of the 
lowest estimate). The advantage of this course 
appears to be the preventing the delusion 
which too often is caused on those occasions, 
whether intentional or otherwise: it must 
be evident that this examination could not be 
effected by the committee or their clerk, since 
it requires considerable labour and professional 
acamen; besides that, it is only by means of 
calculations, and remarks certified on profes- 
sional responsibility, that a solid ground can 
be obtained upon which the committee may 
found their judgment; and further, it will be 
seen, that this course affords a great protec- 
tion against the injustice that may otherwise 
be committed by ignorance or design. Thus 
the proceeding is rendered analogous to the 
proper course of justice, as administered in the 
courts, viz-, founding the decision upon a 
thorough investigation of the evidence ad- 
duced. 


Mr. Fowler then proceeded to describe the 
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construction of the building, as being rather 
beyond the ordinary scale of solidity, and 
nearly all fre-proof. The walls are of brick, 
made on the spot, with footings and basements 
of the coarse sand-stone, from a quarry close 
at hand. The following abstract of quantities 
will further serve to shew the nature of the 
materials employed, viz., upwards of 12,000 
cubic feet of granite, in piers, plinths, pave- 
ments, stairs, string courses, &c.; 16,100 
superficial feet of slate slabs, in cisterns, floors, 
flat roofs, &e.; 4,170 yards of tiles and cement, 
in three courses, fo flooring and terrace roofs ; 
2,600 yards of asphalte flooring; 886 external 
arches, turned with moulded bricks, &e. &e. 

The expense of the building was within the 
estimate, and the total outlay much less than 
in any former instance of this kind, as was 
shewn by the average cost at per patient, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, exclusive of 
land, viz.— 


DWE iii iiss ia i. EE 

ved scdecdsccccts BS 
Hanwell. . ‘ ‘ 162 
Maidstone 6666 cc cic bi bec tees 183 
Lincoln (with land) ....46...... 240 


Irish asylums (average)s.......05 183 


The number of patients provided for is 450. 
The outlay will be defrayed by a county rate 
of ld. per pound, on « low rental spread over 
@ period of 14 years. 

With reference to the form and arrange- 
ment of the building, diagrams, or block plans 
on the same scale, were exhibited to illustrate 
the various forms adopted in some of the 
principal asylams, viz., Hanwell, Bodmin, 
Wakefield, and those erected by authority of 
Parliament in Ireland, which are uniform. En- 
gravings of them are annexed, and may afford 
valuable hints in the arrangement ef buildings 
for other purposes.* 

We give also Mr. Fowler’s own plan, on the 
same scale. 

With regard to the distribution and arrange- 
ment of public buildings, there are some prin+ 
ciples common to all those in which a great 
number of inmates are to be accommodated 
and managed with order, discipline, and eco- 
nomy, such as hospitals, prisons, workhouses, 
lunatic asylums, &e. Among the principal 
objects to be attained are, classification, super- 
vision, light, ventilation, easy communication 
throughout, not interfering with the distinet- 
ness of the respective classes, or the several 
departments of management, and the following 
are Mr. Fowler's observations on the subject 
in his own words :-— 

“ To effect these combined objects by means 
of any symmetrical arrangement, the con- 
siderations of form and distribution become of 
primary importance ; and it may be observed, 
that in abandoning symmetry to meet some 
special requirement, it generally happens that 
the advantage aimed at is more than counter- 
balanced by other consequences. 

The first idea that naturally presents itself 


is, to place the seat of government and ad- 
ministration in the centre, and to bring each 
separate portion, or department, into as a 
communication with it as may be compati 
with the requisite distinctness or classification. 
Henee have arisen the various radiating , 
_ —. of which directness a tees " 
ility of inspection, have obtained 
by the sacrifice, more or less, of separateness, 
light, and ventilation, objects 
portance to the welfare of the inmates, that 
no other considerations can justify their 
saerificed or interfered with. Besides this, 


frequently results from radiating where 

ther andties i ehtechp sonanendoir aa ian 

or approximates nearly to them, that the 

sequent obliquity of the li and 

ereates great confusion in the forms and 

tails of the plan, and is thus detrimental 
and construction. 
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See page 354. 









kitchen and its accessories, whilst it is thus 
kept quite distinct, and within the surveillance 
of the governor, is so near to the day reoms 
sn patie in the semi-circle), that the 

can be distributed with the utmost prom 

titude and facility, to the comfort of 
inmates, and with the least possible labour to 
the attendants. A striking inctance of the 
reverse of this may be observed at the great 
establishment at Hanwell. 

Before taking a comparative view of the 
radiating with the rectangular and paralle! 
plans, it may be desirable to advert to some in- 
stances of the former, to which objections have 
justly been made, on that have been 
avoided in the Devon Asylum ; and it is there- 


fore cap a to — out the distinction. 

The district asylums erected under the au- 
thority of Parliament in Ireland, form @ sort 
of middle class, partaking of the radiating 
principle, so far as having oblique buildings 
mixed with rectangular building: (see plan); 
but from the manner in which the former are 
connected with the centre and each other, they 
serve to shew the disadvan: of too close 
concentration, by the waste of room, and, con- 
sequently, of expense. One of this is 
the high average rate of cost of these asylums 
in proportion to the sumber of patients, al- 
though accompanied with a low average or 
scale of accommodation. 

The asylum at Bodmin fornishes perbaps, 
the most striking instance of the disadvantages 
that va ae wey the wera A prin- 
ciple; there sev wings being directly 
Shots tagethor, «9 deplive i> canted pt 
closely together, as to ive the 
of any proper proportion of light and air; 
whilst the centre building, which was designed 
for the superintendent’s residence, is cut up 
entirely into passage rooms, so deficient in 
light and convenience, as to be of scarcely any 
value for domestic . These obvious 
evils have been adve to, in one of the re- 
ports of the Commissioners of Lunacy, and a 
sweeping inference thence drawn ageinet ail 
radiating plans, including the Devon Asylum ; 
with a hit in admonitien, to architects, to avoid 
that arrangement in the plans that may be made 
for the erection of future as 


om so summarily associated and con- 
emned; and it having 
been s ly impressed with the objections 
incurred at in, I was particularly studious 
to avoid them in the Devon Asylem. 

We considered at the time when we first 
met with this hasty condemnation of the 
Devon Asylum, conveyed in a note, by « 
side wind, as it were, that Mr: Fowler had 
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condemn, or they may commit great injustice. 
So far as we can learn, the Devon Asylum is 
found to fulfil all its purposes admirably well, 
and to entitle its architect to praise. 

We must allow Mr, Fowler to continue his 
remarks :— 


“ With regard to the facility of inspection, 
and indeed all duties and proceedings requir- 
ing the passing through the several buildings, 
galleries, passages, &c., it is of great import- 
ance to consider the result of different forms 
and dispositions of plan ; which natarally leads 
to a comparison in that respect of the radiat- 
ing form, and the rectangular plans of some of 
the principal establishments previously erected. 
At Hanwell, which is the largest and of the 
E form, in passing from the centre to the ex- 
treme wings, it is necessary to go through the 
whole range of the interjacent buildings, being 
about 750 feet in length; and if occasion 
should render it necessary to go from one ex- 
tremity to the other, the distance is more than 
doubled; but with the alternative of crossing 
the open area 400 feet wide, which at night or 
in bad weather, must be very objectionable. 
In a continuous inspection or meer, through 
the entire range, the length of line to be passed 
over will be the same in every case, presuming 
there is no doubling, as it will simply consist 
of the aggregate length of the buildings; but 
on the approach to each separate portion, the 
distance is increased in each case by the addi- 
tion of the intermediate portions to be passed 
through ; which, besides the loss of time, in- 
volves many other serious objections, viz., the 
disturbance of the inmates, the increased time 
occupied in the transmission of food and other 
supplies, the interference with the duties of 
the attendants, and the discipline of the 
patients ander their care &c. 

The kitchen at Hanwell is more than 1,000 
feet distant from the day-rooms in the west 
wing, and it is consequently found desirable to 
send the dinners packed into a cart drawn by 
a horse, to save the inconvenience that must 
otherwise be incurred by passing through the 
intermediate galleries, corridors, &c. 

Now in the Devon Asylum, by the semi- 
circular arrangement, the dinners are sepa- 
rately delivered at the several day rooms by 
the shortest possible course, and therefore 
with the greatest degree of ease to the at- 
tendants and comfort to the patients; and the 
separate access to each wing obtained through 
the circular corridor, as the means of pre- 
venting any waste of time in the transit. 
This being a matter of continual occurrence, 
greatly affects the facility and efficient work- 
ing and discipline of the establishment. 

In the arrangement of the airing-grounds, 
it will be seen, that the plan in question hasa 
great advantage over the rectangular form, as 
im the latter case the endeavour to concentrate 
leads to the adoption of narrow, oblique forms 
partly disconnected from the buildings, and 
consequently inconvenient for the patients in 
passing to and from. / 

The }{ form is preferable to the £, simply 
because the objection of passing through one 
part to reach another, is in this case con- 
siderably diminished. It must be obvious, 
that where the central range meets the two 
side ranges, you have two points of radiation, 
from which each of the contiguous parts may 
be separately approached ; but with some sacri- 
fice of the central or intersecting portion, 
which forms the common access. This has 
been judiciously managed in the plan of the 
Wakefield Asylum, and copied in that at Han- 
well, by forming a nucleus of day rooms around 
a central staircase and corridor, bat this ar- 
rangement is not compatible with economy 
either of space or construction.” 


Mr. Fowler’s sensible observations will 
suggest to our younger readers what it is very 
desirable they should be fully impressed with, 
namely, the importance of a good plan and 
distribution. Whether in designing dwelling 
houses or public buildings—excepting those 
which are purely ornamental—the first thing 
to be attended to is to afford the conveniences 
and the accommodation required, in the best 
manner and without wasteful expenditure. In 
respect of this latter point, a good distribution 
makes a vast difference, and cannot be too 
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carefully studied. The elevation should follow 
the plan, not precede it ; and in nine cases out 
of ten, moreover, this course will be found to 
lead to the composition of better elevations 
than the contrary, having more variety, novelty, 
and character. Consider well the purposes of 
the building,—the wants to be supplied ; pro- 
vide for these in the best possible manner ; 
then employ taste in the fitting adornment of 
the structure so produced, and in the expression 
of its parpose externally, and the result ean 
scarcely fail to be satisfactory. 








LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT'S DIARY. 
No. HI. 


Ir would not be amiss for those of us, who 
are devoted to the Gothic style exclusively, 
sometimes to call to recollection what has be- 
fallen other fashions of architecture. When 
St. Pancras Church was built, we were fully 
sensible of the merits of Grecian architecture. 
An architect of great ability,* but whose name 
is unknown to the present generation, visited 
the Athenian Acropolis, it is said, at the sole 
expense of his clients, expressly to glean the 
materials of his work, at what was then deemed 
the fountain of art. He made himself ac- 
quainted with every detail of the remarkable 
structure, which he had chosen as the founda- 
tion of his design, and he acquired the facility 
of a ar Grecian ornament, He returned 
to England, and built a church, which people 
went to see, and which those who were able to 
judge, lauded as a work of art scarcely inferior 
to the examples from which it had been studied. 
It must be admitted, that some of this praise 
exceeded the merit of the work itself, and was 
not always referable to sound principles. We 
were copyists then in Grecian, just as we are 
now in Gothic ; our object was to design some- 
thing that might have been of the age of Peri- 
cles, as now it is to mimic the churches of the 
thirteenth century. To consider the purpose 
of the building, and then to carry outa de- 
sign, which might express that purpose, was 
not the course of proceeding, nor is it 
now ; the end sought was a mistaken one, and 
yet that end was notattained. Yet, with some 
of the faults here alluded to, St. Pancras 
Church has many parts of great beauty. It 
has a fine — and three noble doorways, 
much enriched, and shewing admirable work- 
manship, All the ornaments about the 
building are beautiful, and have been drawn 
and designed with great skill. This is not 
confined to such as are copied from the 
Athenian building, but is even more re- 
markable in those which are original. Such 
ornaments are those of the clock, of the 
summit of the tower, and of the sarcophagi 
beneath the porticoes of Caryatides. They 
are entirely Greek in character, and therefore 
are quite distinct from Roman ornament, and 
still further removed from Gothic ; they are 
not natural forms, but the forms of nature 
architecturalized in that manner which clearly 
marks the Grecian style. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, who would now-a-days in passing, 
care to turn his head to the window of an 
omnibus to look at St. Pancras church? A 
Cambridge freshman would most assiduously 
seek out every new church, and print an an- 
nonymous critique, in which every thing would 
be condemned that did not resemble the style 
of the thirteenth century, but not even an 
architect, save the writer hereof, and the half 
dozen of old Phil-hellenists would find any- 
thing to admire in St. Pancras Church. 

We like to rank works of art by their real 
merits ; we cannot understand why, after an 
edifice has been held up to fame as the 
finest of its class, it should, unless justly 
so, at once sink into insignificance. It 
does, indeed, betoken “something rotten 
in the state” of architectural criticism, 
something of unstable foundation in our 
principles. The sooner we set about dis- 
covering what are real principles of eriti- 
cism the better, or fashion after fashion will 
succeed each other for years to come, much 
as they have done for years past. Gothic 
architecture may be the best fitted for eccle- 
siastical ; we believe itis; but why 
should we shut our eyes to what is also beau- 
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tiful, though differently expressed? If we 
would advance the art, we must look for in- 
formation from all sources, and the more varied 
the mode of expression in the work from which 
we learn, the greater will be the semblance 
of originality in our own. An arebitect need 
violate no principle of pointed architecture, 
and yet he may gain ideas from oeg Mrs 
he may infuse into a new building beauties 
which the architects of old did not dream of, 
but of which they would have availed them- 
selves, had theirs been an age of investigation 
like ours, At no previous time have the mul- 
titude of styles been so well explained; every 
bade in the history of architecture, every 
ocal peculiarity, finds its delineator; and of 
all these materials are We to make nothing 
whatever? . Nothing so far have we done bit 

them ; every fresh discovery is the herald 
of a fresh fashion, and one day we may forget 
the architecture of the middle ages, and copy 
the rude shapes, and the monsters of Chiapas 
and Yucatan. Whatever “i may become 
fixed in England, we should ascribe their 
proper value to others. Because we study 
every stone in York or Salisbary, we should 
not forget St. Paul’s Cathedral, still needing 
careful delineation; we should be open to 
impressions of beauty where beauty is really 
to be found, practise what style we may, 
Therefore we confess to a pleasure in bringing 
to light any building, which has been allowed 
to fall ander implied censure ; we revel amongst 
old staircases, and bits of iron railing, just be- 
cause no one else thinks of noticing them ; 
and we have said so much about St. Pancras 
Church, not because we think it a very fine 
work of art, but because it has beauties, which 
escape the eye of ecclesiological societies and 
antiquarian associations, 

— Perhaps we should offend the half dozen 
above mentioned, did we find fault with any 
important detail of Grecian architecture. Yet 
we risk their opposition, in asserting that the 
angular capital of the lonic order is an artifice, 
unworthy of the style in which it was used. 
It seems to us nothing more than a bungling 
way of overcoming a difficulty, a difficult 
which, although otherwise it might restrict the 
use of the order to the portico in antis, it is 
essential should be overcome by some means 
which shall not be apparent toevery one. In 
no style have so many artifices been resorted 
to, to overcome difficulties, optical and con- 
structive, as in the Grecian. Most of these 
are remarkably ingenious, and accomplish 
the object, whilst the artifice itself is con- 
cealed. But not so in the case of the angular 
capital; the artifice and the difficulty which 
led to it are both apparent; they strike the 
eye even before it bas taken notice of the 
beautiful forms of the other volutes. It is 
probable that this difficulty led to the disuse 
of the Ionic order amongst the Romans, and 
to the substitution of angular volates in all 
capitals by the later Italians. 

— Our architecture is miningly inferior to 
that of any preceding peri in certain 
minutie. We sometimes labour to produce a 
beautifal design, and for want of attention to 
the position of the edifice, or to the arrange- 
ment of the steps or approaches, the front 
is wanting in dignity, aud disappoints expec- 
tation. Thecause of the saat rig is much more 
simple than many suppose. In comparing the 
sia of English beildings with those of Italy, 
we often omit to consider the steps, the ar- 
rangement of the paving, the posts which line 
the footway, the railings, and many other 
points which architects in England do not 
trouble themselves much about, but ne Ore 

robably quite as important in the g 
Pfiect —s a other adjuncts of the desigo. In 
the Italian palaces all these points are most 
carefully treated ; sometimes there is a broad 
pavement in front to give importance to the 
building; sometimes there are pedestals or 
posts surrounding it; sometimes the steps ex- 
tend the whole width of the front; in other 
cases they are grouped and arranged with great 
skill at the entrance. In no case are the 
buildings surrounded by lofty railings, such as 
in England quite destroy the effect, however 
open they may be. For the eye begins its ex- 
amination at the top of the railings, therefore 
one most important part of the design, the 
mee Tn 
eve ip might just as we 
a pice alien. So that, in al buildings as 
have had rather careful consideration in the 
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steps and approaches, the whole is rendered of 
no use by the railings. The steps to the 
western portico of St. Paul’s Cathedral are 
arranged with great skill, but all is concealed 
by pe x aaa gp The portico of the 
London University is quite sofficient to silence 
the mob, who j of Wilkins by the 
National Gallery ; the former has a fine flight 
of steps, whilst the deficiency of the latter in 
this particular, is the principal cause of its 
meanness. But you cannot see the whole of 
the steps to the first, unless you “ tip- 
toe” over the pailings, or go within the pri- 
vileged inclosure. Few architects give them- 
selves the trouble to consider how much their 
buildings are injured by railings, which cannot 
be looked over. For you should not be expected 
to stop and pick out some eyelet hole, where 
you fancy there may be a favourable view ; and 
if you do not stop, the railings run into each 
other like the spokes of a wheel in motion, so 
that you have a most impenetrable screen before 
you. It makes comparatively little difference 
whether the rails are massive or slender. In 
St. Paul’s Cathedral two beautiful doorways to 
the vaults might just as well be oat of the 
building ; and we dare say, that many per- 
sons have examined the whole of the festoons 
and other enrichments, without discovering the 
doorways. When some defence is imperative, 
it is best, if boldly made a feature in the de- 
sign, as in the balustrades to the Reform and 
Travellers’ Clubs. Few buildings in towns 
have the fortunate advantage of ground dis- 
cending from them, but much may be done to 
obyiate this deficiency. Ifthe building is not 
to be railed round, there is generally sufficient 
s for some of the adjuncts alluded to. 
Either the whole front can be raised upon 
steps, and a massive character given to the 
basement, or the footway can be bounded by 
pedestals; sometimes the doorway and its 


steps can be slightly elevated, and in all cases | increasing the capacity of pipes, and thereby 


much more may be attempted than is now 
thought of. We have oni carefully to examine 
the palaces and churches of Italy, as above 
mentioned, to comprehend the value of that 


for which we contend. In fact, the success of | most favourable for pipes are their being per- 


a design depends greatly upon what, taken b 

themselves, may be trifles.—If it be argued, 
that we are compelled to adopt railings, it may 
at once be answered, that they are required 
only by the want in other places of certain 
eonveniences, in which London is still shame- 
fully deficient, the necessity for which has been 
repeatedly urged, yet is very tardily supplied. 








WATER—HOUSE SUPPLY—DRAINAGE.* 


The Centre of Pressure, in a surface pressed 
by a fluid, is a point at which a force equal to 
the pressure, and directly opposed to it, may 
be applied so as to balance or counteract it. 
If we suppose the bottom of a square cistern to 
move up and down water-tight, the point at 
which an upright support will apply so as to 
balance it, and admit no tendency to turn over 
upon it, will obviously be at the intersection of 
its two diagonals. In a rectilinear side of a 
cistern it is situated at two-thirds down midway 
in the length,—in a vertical triangular side, the 
two slopes of which are equal, it is three- 
fourths down from the vertex,—and in a tri- 
angular side with only one slope, it is in a 
horizontal line with three-fourths down the 
vertical edge, but three-eighths of the base in- 
wards from it. Thus, in case of danger, a 
single prop can be brought to bear with effect, 
where mach misapplied strength might be 
no better than none—perchance worse. 

The discharge from cisterns, as we have 
stated, is rendered more or less efficient ac- 
cording to the height of the head of water above 
the orifice: this would be demonstrated by 
making several outlets at different heights in 
the side, when the uppermost jet would be 
languid compared with the impetuosity of the 
lowest. Jets of this kind obey the laws which 
govern the flight of solid projectiles, —describ- 
ing @ eurvilinear motion of the parabolic 
order, proportional to the discharging force. 
The velocity of the discharge is equal to that 
acquired by a heavy body in falling through 
the height of the water ubove the centre of 
the aperture; it is, therefore, as the square 
root of that height, or, inversely, the height is 
as the square of the velocity. This proposition 





* Continued from 327, anfe.—Euaatem: page 327, 
ret colums, laxt parsgraph, for 695” read * 62°6,” 


out from the hole, is diminished accordingly, 
and only there acquires its natural velocity, | socket and exterior of the spigot ends of the 
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has been confirmed by experiments ; the differ- | and form an le, 
ence between the ical and real dis- | should be pH 
charges, occasioned by the resistance of the | mad, &e. Mains and sub-mains are any lead- 
air, by friction, and by the oblique motion in | ing pipes from 4 to 18 inches in diameter ; 
ps towards the a by am sd 8 : ler are service-pipes, 
ticles im each other’s descent, being alto- n joining flange it is usual to intro- 
gether acetal t This, es ing su duce puree, the © ated & wease, or washer 
posing that the most favourable form of ow’ of or sheet-lead, smeared with red or 
is afforded ; and which is ascertained to be a | white lead, which, on the flanges being brought 
round hole at the bottom of the vessel, con- | tightly with the screw-bolts, renders 
tinued outward tubularly and horizontally to | the junction perfect. For socket-pipes, the 
an extent not less than twice, or ex ing | most usual mode of joining is with molten 
four times, its diameter, and terminating in a | lead;  mixtare of cast-iron borings and sal- 
trumpet-shaped mouth, externally as well as | ammoniac is sometimes used ; but perhaps the 
internally. best, not only for economy, but the quality of 
When water issues through a bole in a thin | the joint, is an old method still followed, which 
plate, the stream contracts at a small distance | consists in the use of wooden wedges, made 
with curved surfaces to fit the interior of the 


pipes or receivers 


and with a screw-like motion, which is eaused | pipes. Lead and iron cement being both lees 


by the contending influence of the descending | elastic than wood, are more liable to be blown 
columns. It is also found, that with a tube | out by a force of water; and in the cass of a 
which, instead of being flush with the inside | defect in a joint, the iron one has the objec- 
of the vessel, enters it to some distance, the | tion that it cannot be beaten up like a lead 
flow of water is even less than with a simple | one, or spiled up like one of wood, but must 
hole without any tube; likewise that the dis- | be made entirely afresh. In making lead joints, 
charge through a horizontal tabe whose length | some gasket is first driven in tight all round, 
does not exceed its diameter, is the same as | to prevent the melted lead from running into 
that through a simple orifice. These pheno- | the Pipe. The following have been found to 
mena will be understood by considering the | be 

effect, at the point of emission, of conflicting | methods :— 
eurrents being met by interruptions; which, Lead .. 
with their own inertia, must taro them in op- 
position to the descent of the more perpen- 
dicular columns, rather than facilitate their I 1. iii 392 
escape. a vol. iii., p. 392, of Tne Buitprs, will 


e relative costs of the three last-named 


soscencecesesees 1,778,023 
BOOMs ccnccccocsccnnsscs — 1, 248308 
OUR no ac.cn svsecngeanae 582,304 


Tt the wallins mined olen bn of temmmeuble be found some very interesting particulars 


dimensions; for the friction in small tubes is Pag pred ag Re effects of water con- 
very considerable,—so great, indeed, is it in | ‘S'™'™8 cardonic y », passing through lead 
one of an inch bore, that one of twice the 2a re Rg os = health. ; 
capacity will deliver five times as much water; | °° Usually so Innoevous to th, it would 


composed of lead, 


syphon- 
to collect the deposition of 


augmenting the proportion which the column 
in motion bears to the nearly quiescent cylinder 
which surrounds it, in contact with the pipe. 
It should be borne in mind, that the conditions 


feetly smooth, equal, and straight; and there- 
fore that these conditions ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to be complied with; for any eddies or 
reverberations formed within them will as ef- 
fectually impede the progress of the water as 
the most solid obstacles; and thus wooden pipes 


pipes from the altitude of the column of water 


metal should be increased downwards; and 


The same reasoning applies to cisterns. 


socket and flanged ; above 4 inch, ay are all 
cast 9 feet long; under, down to 
usually 6 feet; and 1} inch, 4} feet long; 


ton, those below by the yard, excluding sockets. 
As to casting, many are content with its being 
done on a sloping bench, whilst others insist 
on its being perpendicular, and with a head of 
metal above the top of the pipe; it is usual, 
Lowever, to run the metal directly from the 
blast-furnace, and not from the cupola as for- 
merly. They are generally proved by hydraulic 
ressure equal to a column of water 250 feet 
Ligh, and in warm weather it is desirable to 
use the water warm.* Practice enables a 
skilful prover to tell by the ring of a pipe, with 
a tap of a hammer, whether it is fealty, either 
from being eracked or deficient in thickness. 
From 14 to 15 inches in diameter is generally 
sufficient to supply a population of from 70 to 
,000. 
Street pipes or mains should be laid in as 
straight a course as ible, their inclination 
also uniform, and if ible not exceeding 1 
in 100; their depth below the surface of the 
ground should not be less than 18 inches, to 
guard against frost and casual disturbance by 
street repairs. Where descending mains meet 


thus a great gain in transmission is secured by 


appesr, are rendered dangerous as the vehicles 
o 


water so impreguated,—it« acid being saf- 
ficiently powerful to dissolve portions of the 
ng over its surface, to the amount 
ain in the imperial 
in favour of the Valentia- 
have come into use of late 
James Wyison, 


of one and one-third 








AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 


POSITION OF STEAM PIPES. 


will offer more obstractions than leaden ones, | With regard to a certain building of the 
To compensate for retardation of the varied | fourth-rate of the public building class, situate 
kinds referred to, it is not onusual to allow an | on the ground of the New River Company, in 
addition of as much as one-third to the sec- | rear of the west side of George-street, Euston- 
tional area. The rational conclusion deduced | square, in the parish of St. Paneras, in the 
regarding the great increase of pressure on | county of Middlesex, and in the district of St. 


Pancras within the limits of the Metropoliten 


contained in them is, that the strength of | Buildings Act, 7 & 8 Vict., cap. 84. 


The district-surveyor said: —“ Whereas 


that when it is every where equal, and strong | Mr. Thomas Harris, in fitting up the said 
enough below, it is superfluously so above. | building for the purpose for which it was 


erected, namely, as public baths and wash- 


Cast-1non pipes are of two descriptions, houses, has done certain matters or things con- 


trary to the provisions of the said Act, namely, 


4 inch, | constructed certain metal pipes for the convey- 


ance of steam, ans tigre of which pipes is 


above, say 4 inch, they are usually sold by the | contiguous to wooden partitions and other 


combustible material, contrary to schedule F 
of the said Act.” 

A certificate from two engineers, to the 
effect that from the arrangements made, no in- 
jary could arise from the contact of the timber 
with the steam pipes, was put in. 

The referees awarded, “that inasmuch as 
the pipes in question for conveying steam, are 
pl within fourteen inches from wocdwork, 
such pipes are contrary to the said Act; but 
inasmuch as the woodwork is not such as to 
endanger the rest of the building if fire were 
communicated to it from the said pipes, and 
inasmuch, moreover, as the building is one in 
which the risk of fire is very small, and having 
regard to the above-mentioned certificate, we 
make no direction thereon.” 


STAIRCASES TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Amongst other alterations at the Sadier’s 
Wells theatre, it was proposed to remove a 
wooden staircase leading to the boxes, and place 
the same elsewhere. Doubts being entertained 
whether or not it should be reconstructed 





* Cast-iron pipes of the following ealibres have been sub- 
jected to a pressure equal to a column of water 733 feet high 
% 18 inch pipe, 2 inch thick barely. 

and 3 ineh pipe, ¢ inch thick 





fire- proof, in of the removal, ° 
plication was to the referees, a 
determined that the removal of the staircase in 
question, and ita reestablishment as proposed, 
will not be contrary to the Act, 
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PROJECTIONS FROM FACE WALLS. 


Mr. Preston, of Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, had fixed a small metal conservatory 
to the centre window of the first floor, in 
front, on the origins stone balcony, coeval 


with the house ¢ baleony overhangs the 
footway about six inches, the conservatory the 
same, and the di surveyor objected to it 
on that ground referees ined, 


“ that notwithstanding that the said balcony 
overhangs the public way, the conservatory in 
question may not be projected upon it to such 
extent as to overbang the public way.” 


CLASS OR RATE OF CLASS OF POORHOUSES. 


With regard to » poor-house proposed to be 
erected in a field adjoining the Harrow road, 
in the parish of Paddington, a question arose 
as to the class, or rate of class, such a building 
should be assigned to. The district surveyor 
thought that a poor-house belongs to the third, 
or public building class. Mr, Foden, architect, 
eontended that it should come under the de- 
nomination of a dwelling-house, and that, in 
the case in question, as the building would be 
more than 30 feet from any adjoining ground 
not in the same occupation, it was not liable in 
respect of its dimensions and materials, to the 
rules of the Act. 

The referees determined “ that the building 
in question, that is to say ‘ a poor-house’ is to 
be deemed to be of the third or public build- 
ing class, and to be subject to all the provi- 
sions, rules, and directions of the first men- 
tioned Act in respect of buildings of such 
elass.”’ 

RAISING FENCES. 

Separating certain premises in Poplar, be- 
longing to , ser and Furse, from 
premises belonging to Mr, Duncan, was a 
wooden fence four feet six inches high, stand- 
ing within four feet of the windows of a manu- 
factory belonging to Messrs. Roope. Mr. 
Duncan to assert his right to build up to the 
fence, took it down (without giving notice to 
Messrs. R.) and re-formed it fifteen feet high, 
Messrs. Roope objected on the following 
grounds :— 

“lst. That it was not lawful for the said 
Andrew Duncan either to raise, or pull down 
and rebuild, the said fence, without giving to 
the said Messrs. Roope and Furse one month’s 
previons notice of such his intention. 

2ndly. That no structure bounding or part- 
ing the ground belonging to different owners, 
may be carried up to a greater height than 9 
feet from the ground on either side of such 
structure, unless one of the owners of such 
structure desire to raise the same so as to 
screen from view any offensive object or neigh- 
bourhood, and that then such structure may be 
raised only on the authority of the official re- 

, and moreover not so as to obstruct the 
free circulation of the air, or to injure the pro- 
perty adjoining to or in the neighbourhood of 
such structure, and that inasmuch as the said 
Andrew Danean has raised or rebuilt the 
the said fence without reference to these terms 
and to a height of 15 feet, the same is con- 
trary to the said Act. 

3rdiy. Although not expressly stated in the 
same Act, that the said fence may not be 
raised or rebuilt in any other material than 
bricks or stone, and that inasmuch as the said 
Andrew Dancan has raised or rebuilt the 
same in wood, it is in this respect also con- 
trary to the said Act. 

And lastly. That Fe raising or rebuild- 
ing the said fence, to the height described and 
shewn in the said drawing, the said Andrew 
Duncan has completely obstructed the circuia- 
tion of the air to the said manufactory, to the 
7 thereof.” 

he award was, “ That the said Andrew 
Dunean, as building owner, was not eptitled 
to raise the said fence without the consent of 
the said Messrs. Roope and Farse, the adjoin- 
ing owners, or without giving them one 
month’s previous notice of his intention so to 
do, nor to raise the said fence to a greater 
height from the ground than nine feet, without 
the ity of the official referees. 

And farther, that the said Andrew Duncan 
has, by raising the said fence in the manner 
shewn, contravened the , rales, and 
directions of the said Act, and we do hereby 
award and direct that the said Andrew Duncan 
do at bis own cost and expense forthwith take 
down and make good the same, so that no part 





THE BUILDER. 


thereof shall be of a than four 
feet and six inches from the ground on either 
side thereof.” 





THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON’S 
PUBLIC DINNER 
TO THE PRESIDENTS AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL AND 

OTHER DISTINGUISHED SCIENTIFIC AxD LITERARY 

INSTIFUTIONS, JULY 10, 1646, 

It may be safely said, that the spacious 
Memsiow Blouse of the eity of London never 
before received and gratified such an assem- 
blage of talented men as on the above occasion. 
Representatives from our old und new univer- 
sities, from all the scientific and literary 
societies of the m lis, from the senate, 
from the coarts of law, from the artist’s stadio, 
and from the author’s library, were assembled 
not se to gratify themselves, but to com- 
pliment the generous host, and honour the 
anion of science and literature. The scene was 
exhilarating and interesting in a preeminent 
degree, and seemed to impress every participant 
with feelings of admiration and exultation. 
The presence of a distinguished literary end 
diplomatic foreigner (Chevalier Bunsen) gave 
additional interest to the occasion; for that 
gentleman represents a learned and scientific 
monarch, whose patronage of English art and 
letters confers and reflects honour on the re- 
eeiver and the giver. 

This festival may be regarded as an advent 
in civic history—as an epoch in the annals of 
English literature and science; and as such 
entitled to be fully and faithfully recorded, It 
is an important novelty, and therefore worthy 
of especial note and applause. Lord Mayors’ 
“ feasts and festivals’ have long been held in 
high esteem by civic gourmands, and have, in- 
deed, from time immemorial, attained the 
highest degree of celebrity with ali lovers of 
good living—persons who prefer the belly to 
the brain, and whose chief pleasures are more 
corporeal than mental. But these meetings 
have been seldom by the company of 
men of literatare and science, who, though 
hitherto unpatronized by the court, the state, 
and the city, can nevertheless eat, and drink, 
and enjoy, and jate corporeal, as well as 
mental food. The Lord Mayor, therefore, who 
has ventured thus to compliment them, and to 
bring those labourers by lamp-light into open 
day and sunshine, has achieved a conquest 
over prejudice and fashion which cannot fail 
to be long remembered, whilst its beneficial 
influence must soon be manifest. 

It is unnecessary to make any comments 
here on the attributes and qualities of genius 
and talent, or to shew wherein they have con- 
tributed to the wealth of nations ; to the honour 
of human nature; to the advancement of civil- 
ization ; and to the dignity of man. The noble 
axiom of Bacon, that “ knowledge is power,” 
has never been more amply and forcibly illus- 
trated than in our own times. The sciences 
of chemistry, astronomy, and geology, pro- 
foundly as they are now studied and elucidated, 
have jointly and severally produced great and 
important effects, even on the commonest and 
most practical purposes of every-day life: 
whilst the application of steam-power to obtain 
rapidity of travelling, by land and water, sur- 

ses all the miracles of science of former 

ays. This is indeed the most marked pheno- 
menon of the age, and of the world; a result 
of science which, though we now behold it 
daily as the most ordinary and familiar occur- 
rence, neither Sir Tanne futon, the Marquis 
of Worcester, nor even James Watt, could 
have anticipated, and which would have been 
deemed ineredible only a few years back. Not 
only has this marvellous power ht va- 
rious 2 porswage _ ~ pein 3 and — 
state of things, but it has operated powerfully, 
almost magreety. on the inward and invisib 
mind of man. It has given bim a momentum, 
—an impulse to move onward, with a 
and force which is irresistible, and wh 
mast not only outstri gp Sac de Re pe | 
movements of the eold, the caleulating, 
the plodding, but rouse to action and 
all the latent powers of genius and 

To men who have t about some of 
these great and glorious o , and to others 
who have either directly or indirectly co- 

with them in advancing science, in 


disseminating usefal know! corr 
error and eradian > sole gp acer eer 
refinement of their species, 


civilization and 








the Hon. John Johnson, the present 
Lord of London, has paid a civic com- 
pliment. them at his festive board 


glish 
fessors of literature, science, and art. Let them 
take a hint from the event, and co-operate by 
union, in a clab, an institute er a society, to 
show to the world and to each other, that 
authors, with men of science and artists, have 
mutual and collective, as they have personal 
and separate sympathies and interest. As union 
is strength, as the fi profession is now 
become not merely a large but an influential 
power in the state and country, let it assert 
and maintain its station and its respectability ; 
let it show to monarchs and statesmen, that it 
is entitled to distinction and to honours pro- 
portioned to its integrity of principle, and 
dignity of talent. It has the weapon of con- 
quest in its own hand, which, if properly 
wielded, cannot fail to subdue all the enemies 
of sound sense and good taste. 
In furtherance of the opinions and feelings 
here ex , the following remarks are 
uoted from the Atheneum of July 4th, and 
the Daily News of July 3rd and lith. The 
first says, — “If there be a country which, 
more than all others, should confer its highest 
honours on literature and science, it is surely 
— which in the name of the first shines 
to the uttermost of the world, and by 
means of the last travels to them and enriches 
herself with their bounties. This worthy 
thought of the present Lord Mayor is the be- 
nning of such an end. It is greatly to the 
onour of this dignitary to have thus taken 
the initiation in the recognition of literature 
and science as a distinct body, as a corporate 
existence in the state. This is a very different 
thing from the entertainment to individuals, 
however distinguished in the several intellec- 
tual walks, it is the entertainment of literature 
and science themselves as powers, represented 
by their official ministers. The idea is a noble 
one, end the city from whence it comes is it- 
self honoured by it in the n of its mayor. 
Seeing the incalculable effect these things have 
had on ali the forms of buman existence, and 
all the arrangements of modern society, the 
immense influence they exercise, and the con- 
spicuous manner in which they are recognized 
by the nations around us, it may be wondered 
at that this sort of dignified personality has 
not been long sinee assigned them ; and with- 
out the slightest derogation to the enlightened 
city which has thus led the way in “ doing 
the honours” to the great civilized principles, 
we may be allowed further to wonder that 
such an example should have Aad to come 
from the east. It will spread, however. The 
fact is, that science and literature have an 
interest in being honoured in their generation, 
while the society in which they exist has a 
greater that they should be so.” 
The Daily News has the following appro- 
priate remarks :— 
“ Without undervaluing the rare as high 
ualities of the Keplers and Newtons, the 
hakspeares and Bacons, it is to the grega- 
rious workings of many intellects that we are 
poe | indebted for our treasures of science 
and literature. We bail with joy the dispo- 
sition evinced by the magnates of the east to 
express the respect they feel for intellectual 
pursuits, and the interest they take in those 
who are engaged in them. It is to be hoped 
the example will not be her lost upon 
the magnates of the west. In sober sadness, 
a noble opportunity is offered to the new 
ministers to vindicate the intellectual charac- 
ter of the British government. Never was 
the national mind in a temper so auspicious 
to the efforts of rulers ambitious of imparting 
that finishing grace to the national character 
which the promotion of liberal arts and litera- 
ture alone can impart. If Lord Jobn Rasse!! 
is ambitious of impressing a character of proud 
originality on his administration, he cannot 
choose better than here. Let him stand for- 
ward as the 
much of eee "ye 
ence, and literature, in the aggregate. Less 
has been done for them eo in 
England than in any country in Europe. The 
new administration would a well of their 
country were te grapple with the task.” 
Commending observations to attention 
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in the to which they apply, we have 
only to add, that the Lord Mayor’s entertain- 
ment, on the 10th instant, was conducted with 
an abundant display of civic hospitality. The 
were nearly 200 in number, comprising 
e presidents of the Royal Society ; the Geo- 
graphical Society; the College of Physicians; 
the Entymological, Botanical, Linnean, and 
Numismatic Societies ; the leading professors 
of science and literature at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as well as those of University College, 
and King’s College, London. J. B. 





THE PAINTED WINDOW IN 87. JAMES’S. 


— 

“We learn that the committees have sent special instruc- 
tions to Mr. Wailes that he is to take out of his design every 
thing Gothic. As well might you tell a man who t 
you a French book when you wanted an English one, to 
take out of it every thing French, The window is essentially 
Gothie,—wholly Gothic, and ye alteration can possibly fit it 
for St. James’s Church. Cag ing be done to the 
committee still further to their original 
tion, and so avoid the lasting annoyance they wil} 
lay up for themselves? know they are im error, 
for semanas their steps.”’—Vide Buitpen, Vol, Iil., 

0. 136, 


The preceding quotation, Mr. Builder, | 


is, I believe, your parting remonstranee and 
advice, and excellent advice withal to the eom- 
mittee last year, when there was yet time for 
them to have retrieved their error. On entering 


again upon this subject, which I am indueed to | 


do from your notice of the window being ereeted, 


evidently shamed out of (by you and your cor- 
respondents), and in direct and open violation 
of their own specified conditions® than to stare, 
that it Was a direct breach of integrity in a 


mis-called competition in the selection of a | 


design which could by no possibility be adopted, 
and, consequently, was without a claim; con- 
duct which none bat a body of individuals 
eould be found to exhibit, and which would be 
considered a breach of honour and a disgrace 
to any private gentleman so acting in his indi- 
vidual capacity. 

Your notice of the work #tself induced 
me to visit the church to @pgeeptain how 
far, as you say, it is “less obtrasively objec- 
tionable ;” and'so struck was I at the metamor- 


phosis from the former design, that, notwith- | 
standing my reverence for the plaee, I had | 


great difficulty in restrain myself fhom 
cachinnation at the way in w your excellent 
advice was adopted. So utterly anfit is this 
work still for St. James’s Chureh, that it is a 
great shame it should ever have been placed 
there, and a much greater one to let it remain. 

In your Vol. IlI., No. 133, you state :— 
“ Feeling, however, strongly an the subject, 
and knowing full well that if this wrong step 
be taken it may be the prelude to many others, 
&c.” However much I might have sympathized 
with you in this feeling, there is now happily 
no cause for the apprehension of that, except- 
ing, perhaps, from the negative wisdom of the 
same committee. For I fearlessly state, that 
there is not a single artistic feeling in the 
whole window. The Mosaic part, which 
occupies nearly the whole of its space, is 
composed of a monstrously wide and uocalled- 
for border—properly stated, apparently by 
themselves, in the Morning Post,t thast— 
“From the great width of the Romanesque 
Mosaic border, there is small space left fer the 

aintings.” Sir, this said Romanesque Mosaic 
Savdes is the veriest glazier’s-shopified frip- 

ery ever exhibited, and the artist must have 
Sods kaleidoecope in his eye during the whole 
time of its execution. Isthis Byzantige? Is 
this Romanesque ? I designate it the Berlig wool 
style, and of which there are many better ex- 
amples a few doors from thence; this, too, 
containing attributes, emblems, and minute 
figures of the most meagre descriptiom As 
for the “ pictures,” if they are to be ag con- 
sidered, they are an effort at drawing without 
arriving at it; they are imagined @opren- 
tionally, and have, accordingly, the vilestbiag 
back-ground, having neither connection, mer 
anion, nor harmony with the grand Berlin wool 
border. 

What an anomaly is this window with the 
interior, which is beautiful even in its tears, 
for grievous is the inroad upon its charming 
symmetry. Truly, Sir, despite our ecclesiolo- 
gical, archeological, and architectural socie- 
ties, together with your own efforts to obtain 


* Vide Buiipex, Vol. lil, No, 134, te 
+ Morning Post, July 6, 1846. 
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rgain, we are doing strange things, blaming 

pe rvneree marae BF ~4 and re- 

re 

pn ig Gothicising Italian, and Italiane 
izing Gothic, thereby leaving similar bequests 
and inom gore WB, € “ through 
the ignorance or m those en- 
trusted with the care of a ae buildings. 
Surely those entrusted with the carrying out of 
our public works ought to take care, that they 
do not place works and examples before the 
misinformed and uninitiated which may not be 
studied and followed. This is the great and 
lamentable sin of the window in question. 

What a glorious opportunity was here, an 
interior beautiful and eloquent in taste and ele- 
gance, a window so gharmingly constructed 
for an expansive idea, that it would have in- 
spired an Angelo, a Raffsclle, or a Rubens, 
to a more then ordinary devotion. 

Joss fron its leeruusbid pala taatanly be 
glass from its | natare dos snly 
applied in one partienlar way as an architec- 
tural mosaic embellishment.” This I beg 
most strongly to deny, and need only to point 
| to the window of St. Margaret’s, Westminster 
| (which puts this work to shame, semi-Gothic 

though it is), aleo to the glorious pictorial 
| conceptions in King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, to St. Goddard, and St. Patrice, at 





| Rouen ; to Lord Salisbury’s chapel at Hatfield | 
I will ae. farther advert to the decision of the | 
committee, upon a design which they were | 


House, to Lincoln College Chapel, Oxford, 
&e. &e. &c., some of which are pictorially 
beautiful, and all exhibit a practicability of 
properly adapting this art (still in its infuney) 
| to high pictorial purposes, and consequently 
| to Italian buildings. Pictures, indioadl 


| with the advantage of richer colouring, and 
| worthy a place in the Royal Academy, or even 


ithe Vatican itself. Mr. Wilmshurst has | 47e ‘ 
| white, and pink. The preparations at the site 


proved this in a great measure in his picture 
of the Tournament, some fifteen years since, 
and which, considering the then position of 
| the art, was a most successful one, and this, 
| be it gemembered, not upon the coloured 
enam@l principle, or as it may be termed 
china painting at large, but uniting ancient 
| mode with artistic skill,in the true meaning 
of the word. Not only this, I have glass in my 
possessing painted during the fifteenth ce 
( } which is treated in the bi 
we of art; @ portion of a picture as expag- 
» OF nearly so, as the window now in 
question, In conclusion, | beg to ask, how 
did our decorators menage at the time of the 
erection of these structures? Is not Whitehall 
and the dome of St. Paul’s an answer? How 
are our brethren abroad managing similar 
matters? Those who have seen the beautifal 
works of Overbeck and Henri Hesse, in the 
| Bavarian chapel at Munich, will be well able 
to answer,—“ as Inigo Jones and Sir C. Wren 
would have advised, as Rubens would have 
done.”’” No Romanesque, no Mosaic there. In 
short, the idea of rsa Byzantioe, or 
Romanesque, with pure Greek, or Italian, is, 
in my opinion, too absurd to deserve an argu- 
mentation upon the subject. And, Sir, with 
a view to impede the wild progress of this 
wilder notion, from a love of consistency in art, 
gg with a hope that I may at least pro. 
a discussion pon it, and consequently 
a eonsideration of the ion ere re- 
petitions of this miei aie place, I raise 
this my ¥@iee, and protest against it; and thus 
on my répetehility, experience, amd judgment, 


on this wor 
tion.—I am, Sir, 


ite @fter condemna- 


maetam Wanntnecrton. 
42, Berk et West, 


Hyde-park-aquare, July 15, 1846, 





Poroerarnens’ Lanomanas,— The old 
half-way house in the Kensington road, 
far iong years bas stood between the pat 


there by accident and coulda’t badge fart 





is —nay, gone. The builder of Ennis- 
yp a pile of houses about to rise 
opposite to the building alluded ta, has pur- 
chased it, and will form a handsome entrance 
to the pe in its place. Honest waggoners, 
who inherit traditions of this ancient resting- 
place from dead and gone grandfathers, shake 
their heads and say things are coming to an 
end. 
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and are being produced, as fine as on canvass, | 


upon principle and in practig#, } pronounce | 






ropriety, and the march of intellect into the | 
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and the road, looking as if it had strage led Ee. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Art Liverpool, the banquet to Prince Albert, 
the preparations for the ceremonies at the 
Sailors’ Home and the Albert Docks, and the 
series of ions elsewhere noticed, were 
the chief subjects of interest in course of last 
week. A dissension has unfortunately ariseg 
in the sub-committee of the council regarding 
certain invitations to the banquet. As for the 
= himself, he eppears to have been as 
iberally as grociously pleased to say, that he 
wished to see “everybody” there; buat the 
mayor and others are understood to have ob- 
jected to somebody—the Roman Catholic 


bis daca 5 ay eeord peheing invited, in general 
coals ’ the prin desire. It is now 
regretted, that the ti¢kets of admission to view 
the ceremony of the stone-laying, the opening 
of the Albert Docks, and the déjeuner, were not 
sold, ga §,0001. to 6,0008, might have been thus 

ged for diatribution amongst the charities, or 

r the erection of the Sailors’ Home itself. A 
list of the contributors to the latter institation, 
printed @n vellum, is to be deposited with the 
curre@pt coins in the glass jar to be placed ander 
the foundation stone. It is said that her Ma- 
jes Queen will go round in the royal 
sg e Victoria and Allert, and accompany 
her gayal spouse to Scotland. The place ap- 
propriated for the déjeuner is a first-floor room 
of ong of the extensive new warebouses at- 


| tach@@ t@ the Albert Docks. These bnildings 


are efeeted on brick arches ; the he ae aoe 





hee iron beams, and the b fire- 
i end desti Li € @, The 
room oct 99 feet og b ard 


with seats for about 720, The 
beams, arch, walls, &c., are painted for the oc- 
casiog, The floor and a staircase are to be 
covered with crimson cloth, and the side walls 
are to be draped in flutings of alternate blue, 


of the Sailors’ Home are in rapid progress. 
Galleries are in course of erection round the 
sides of the excavation, The dock is to be 

ed by the Prince and his suite in the royal 
yaeht, the Fairy, and strong stages, in the 
form of an ampbithestre, are being fitted up 
along the sheds of the whole pile of warehouses 
on the south and west. On Tuesday last 
week the foundation: stone of St, Simon's parish 





bh was laid on the site of the old church in 
street the Rev. Rector Brooks. 

Mr. Hay is the arch “ The Oxford town 
council a committee to provide 
suitable bathing plaeee for the public, free of 
. One such plaee has been already ob- 
tained. The Sheffield metehants, it is said, 





have lately been called on by the agent of a Ger- 
man manufacturer with patterns of various 
sorts of cutlery, as well as of saws, files, and 
edge tools; and the price and quality of some of 
the articles are such as sdgaally to command 6 
sale! The foundation-stone of the new 
church to be erected at Bishop's Sutton has 
been laid, The cost (including school-room) 
is estimated at 2,2002., of which, 1,300/. have 
been already subscribed. The parish church 
of St. Mary, Kidderminster, is to be restored 
and improved at a cost of 2,000/. subscribed by 
the patron and the neighbouring clergy, and 
Took ‘bs the inhabitants. The Earl of 
re has deferred the re-erection of his 
ancient town mansion, Bridgewater-house, 
until pext spring, owing, it is said, to a pending 
law-swit between the earl and the parish relative 
to some ground required for the site.-—-On 
—. Sutton Drawbridge was literally 
wre d out of its place, and pulled down by 
the ing of a Wisbech brig while passing 
» The mass (about sixteen tons a 
broke gway the vessel's stern, and destroye 
her boat.——The citizens of Glasgow have 
been presented by Mr. Campbell, of Tilli- 
chewga, with a right of access to the Botenie 
Gardene daring the five days of the city fair, 
urehased by him for 500/, paid to the Botanie 

















Fatt or a Cuurcn.—A few days since the 
roof and a great ion of the walls of the 
ehurch of Haute-Rivoire (Rhéne) fell in with 
a t crash. The damage is so consider- 
able, that the whole beilding must be re- 
erected. The edifice was lately built, and the 
inhabitants of the commune were so dissatis- 
fied with the work, that they refused to pay 
for it. The matter was brought before the 
courts of law, and given against them. 
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* See p. 349, in the present number. 
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THE WANDERINGS OF A CHURCH | 
FONT. 


Sir,—I herewith inclose you a drawing of a 
font lately fixed in the church of St. John the 
Baptist, at Stone, in Buckinghamshire, which 
may rom interest yourself and readers. 
This font first came under my notice while 
engaged in restoring the Norman church, 
above named, for the excellent vicar (the 
Rev, J. B. Reade, M.A., F.R.S.), whose good 
taste readily seconded my suggestion for dis- 
placing the modern composition enormity, 
which then defaced the church, and which had 
been a few years before substitated for the 
original font by some zealous whitewasb-loving 
ehurchbwardens, who, after having bes 
the walls and nicely painted the oak pews, de- 
scribed the church facetiously enough as “ re- 
paired and beautified” under their jurisdiction. 
Upon fixing this neat-looking piece of cement, 
the original was of course—“ more con- 
suetudine” forthwith devoted to the economical 
purposes of a hog trough, and has since be- 
come irrecoverably lost. 

The font to which the drawing refers ori- 
ginally stood in the parish church of Huamp- 
stead Norris, in Berkshire, about 15 miles from 
Reading, and is still well remembered by many 
of the older inhabitants. This church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, is of very ancient character, 
although from the many alterations and addi- | 
tions to which it has from time to time been | 
subjected, it displays in different parts almost | 
every variety of style in gothie architecture. | 
The door-way, with semi-circular arch, deeo- 


NORMAN RELIC. 





rated with the chevron and other Norman 
mouldings, pra with other portions of the 
building, would at once determine its original 











* See p. 349, in the present number, 
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style, and there can be little doubt that the 
font is of coeval date. 

About 80 years since, the family of the 
Mathews, resident in the parish, Ori 
members of the Society of Friends, having 
conformed to the Church of England, pre- 
sented on the occasion a new (the present) 
font, which bears an inscription with date 
1767. The original font was consequently 
removed, and laid for many years neglected 
in the church yard, till it was again removed 
into a neighbouring farm-yard, where it was 
first used as a stepping-stone for mounting 
horses, and subsequently as a water-trough. A 
few years afterwards, one of the fami nate, 
for London, had it conveyed thither, anderecte 
in his garden at Kennington ; thenee it followed 
this gentleman to a villa about six miles from 
London on the road to Croydon, and it wae 
here it first came into the possession of Mr. 
Y. Akerman, F.S.A., to whom it was traced 
by Mr. William Hewett, Jun., of Reading, 
who has kindly obliged me with this informa- 
tion of its progresses. Mr. Akerman having 
offered it to the Rev. J. B. Reade, I called to 
examine it, and of course reported on its 
eligibility for St. John’s, a chureh of equal-in- 
terest and similar antiquity, where it is now 
safely sheltered, having im its journey to 
Buckinghamshire by railway completed, I 
trust, its last pilgrimage. When it first came 
into our hands it exhibited only the faintest 
signs of the elaborate sculpture with which it 
was adorned; nor was it without considerable 
trouble, in the hands of a very excellent work- 
man, that the whole was accurately restored. 
The result, however, has, I think, amply repaid 
beth the trouble and expense. 

Although I have submitted it to"many anti- 
quarian friends gery which Mr. Reade has 

resented a model of it to one of the societies), 

have never yet been able to obtain a satis- 
factory solution of the symbolical sculpture 
with which it is so eer peg decorated, and I 
shall feel much indebted to any of your readers 
who can throw any light on the matter for my 
information. I should observe, that the upper 

ortion, viz. the basin itself, above the dotted 
lines, is the part referred to in the foregoing 
observations ; the base is entirely new. 

The tele that the history of this font dis- 
closes is, I regret to say, too common ; indeed, 
the fact of its preservation, under any circum- 
stances, is rather an exception to the general 
rule than otherwise. The mis-directed zeal of 
parishioners, added to the barbaric restorations 
and periodical cleansings of an ignorant set of 
men, most extraordinarily mis-called “ Church 
wardens,” have almost completed the destrue- 
tion of what the frenzy of the Puritan Ieonoelast 
has spared. 

The clergy, too, unlike their great freemason 
predecessors, have not sufficiently used their 
influence in staying these shom s,—-in 
many instances from their own want of anti- 
quarian information, but ly from polite 
deference to influential o who think 
the service of an architect woul @ useless 
increase of their a i name 
a reverend gentleman, is now 
graced with the base of an ald early English 
font for a sun-dial ; the basin, containing a fine 
aloe, next the entrange, and the smaller stones 
with divers flints, de@agating the borders of a 
flower-bed. His ehargh, a good specimen of 
decorated English, has @ small mahogany slab 
next the vestry, for the convenient position of 
a three-penny piece of grey pottery. 

With epologies for this long trespass on your 
space, I am, Sir, &c., Jos. 8S. Ancona. 

11, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, 

ee 


Graowine Wititows mm Sprowrannovs 
Comsustioy.—This extraordinary phenome- 
non is said to have been recently exhibited on 
the banke of the Cam, where one fine willow 
is spoken of as pouring forth clouds of smoke 
from its half-burned stem, while yet in the full 
vigour of robust ve health, Ite very fo- 
liage, though full of sap, was charred, and its 
whole substance at length burnt like tinder to 
the core. In cases of spontaneous animal 
combustion, one can see the yg vming H at 
least, of the body of drunkards bens of 
inflammable fluids, ready to take fire like phos- 
phorus on the slightest occasion ; but how can 
so singular a phenomenon as this be explained? 
The fiuids and solids of trees such as these 
ought to be submitted to chemical analysis. 
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Transactions the Mioheolegicd Sodels of the Turkish 
Rome.— The hf volume of the Monumenti 


inediti and Annali of that society presents a 
rich harvest of antiquarian research. It con- 
tains, ame others, observations gm the head 
of a Jago, found near Castell ”, wich, 
besides the merit of purest Greek | an- 
ship, presents that goddess in 9 thfully 
virginal chapeeter, while the statags hitherto 
known exhibited her at a more mature age. 
Mr. Hettner remarks, that it belange to that 
class of Juno statues, where she ig personifying 
the goddess of ature, discernible by the stel- 
lated Aegis, or se@-monsters, ip ber train; in 
opposition to those represen s where her 
oe attributes are pane In 
respect her name }especiall 
adapted.—The splendid bronze- food 
Pompeii, Hercules with the stag, wih i nv 
the ¢ ornament of the Palermo eum, 
is represented in this yolame on a larger seale 
than has been hitherto done, shewing how 
ryt it was adapted to the architeeture 
of the fountain, of which it formed onee the 
Ppt —Amonget the relievos, those of the 
arpy monument of Xanthus, of the British 
Musegm, are very interesting. The text of 
Mr. Braun analyzes the single scenes of the 
sculptures, and by a guarded comparison 
with Greek works, endeavours to elucidate 
them, as our deficient knowledge of Lyeian 
art and mythology has left hitherto the 
whole enigmatic. Mr. B. thinks that the 
anterior part of the monument, where a mourn- 
ing woman, and opposite to her a virgin, 
are to be seen, towards whom three other 
female figures, in the shape of Grecian Hore, 
are approaching — points to the mythe of 
Ceres and Proserpine, and therefore to the old 
eastern belief of a continuance of ewistence after 
death, The other sides of the sarcophagus 
would then represent the different stadia of 
human life, and the harpy-shaped females with 
the nade children, would be a type of the 
constant threstening of death amidst the paths 
of life! ©. Cavedani bes furnished the repre- 
sentation of w glass yeesel of the museum of 
Modena, with the same of the maker, Ennion, 
and added some remarks op the manufactory 
of glass in Egypt end Phenicia, with several 
names of glass artists discovered by Mr. C. 
[These Annals were hitherto published at 
Rome, buat for some reason or pi ee that for 
next will eppear in Paris.| 
Ancient Castle of the Isle of Chios 
( Kos).-~As this ve structure has, of 
late, been nearly blewn up by the vandalism of 
some Turk antiller men, a of its an- 
Senne may be inter he northern 
point of the Isle af Kus (the ancient Scan- 


daria), forme a ges tongue of 
land, only dietant se from the ad- 
jecent Aussie ra inner, south- 
west r of modern city, 
situate 6n the old, It possessed 
once an arti harbour, and 
on its east side @ protecting it 
against the surf of the open 
sea. On thie dyke, the K ef Bt. John 


had construeted in the fourteesth century a 
fortified castle. It was se from the 
city by a broad diteh, by whieh, formerly, the 
water of the sea elreulated th the basin 
of the harbour; now all and sanded over. 
One bridge only was laid across it. Near 
this bridge is a sort of open square, and in 
its middle the gigantic Platanus, under which 


(according to popular tradition) Hippocrates 
aitmanade his ne ow It D stiles and 
worthy of observation, that while the venerable 
branches of this huge vegetable have been, 
in subsequent periods, supported by marble 
illars, the fibres and filaments of the bark 
thus overgrown the upper part of these 
final i that during heavy gales, they are up- 
by several inches from the ground—a 
strange sample of the mechanical action of 
erude nature, South ef this place is the modern 
city, of # , built of the 
blocks ef the ancient knight-structares, with 
some ruins of charebes and other public build- 
ings of those times, It can, however, not be 
with Rhodes, where all architectural 
splendour had been lavished around the seat 
of the grand master and chapter of the order. 
The castie above alluded to, formed an ob- 


long square of great extent, the outer walls of 








which were built of antique blocks, and about 
30 or 40 feet high. he entrance to the 
castie was never permitted to any stranger by 
authorities; but persons who had 
been there, say, that a beautiful chapel of St. 
John the tg 8 of Gothie architecture, be- 
sides other knight-structures, many antique 
statues, basso-relievos, and busts, were to be 
met with. This is the more probable, as even 
on the outer side of the south-east part of the 
exterior wall of the castle, four pieces of the 
frieze of a temple with Dionysian representa- 
tions—of the very best period of Greek art, 
are to be seen, although somewhat mutilated, 
and bedayled with a thick white-wash. This 
bids fair for the existence of other art-remains 
in y of the building—the more 


p as the knights had eral in their 


wiress of St. Petros at Budsun (Halicarnassus), 


ithe frieze slabs of the mausoleum. (The 


ene of the castle, has, no doubt, 
aid it open even to Turkish suspicion and ig- 
norance, and we would invite such of our 
readers, as are strolling through the Grecian 
Isles—or such as could and ought, to take ad- 
vantage of a rare opportunity, to do something 
novel, at a cheap othe y') 

“The Chinese Collection—made during the 
late visit of the French embassy in that 
country, consisting of 400 specimens of great 
interest in the departments of arts, sciences, 
and manufactures, is exhibited now in one of 
the halls of the Seeretaries of State for Com- 
merce at Paris. 

The Isthmus of Panama line of railway— 
is to be begun in November next, as Mr. Klein, 
the Chargé d’ Affaires (!) of the company, has 
received every encouragement from the Go- 
vernment aT New Grenada. The works will 
be executed under the superintendence of 
Mr, Courtines, a French engineer. 

The French Academy of the Fine Aris— 
on the death of their member for the depart- 
ment of architecture, Mr, Vaudoyer, have 
elected Messrs. Gilbert, Gisors, and Chatillon, 
from whom the king has to choose one, 
according to custom, 

The Lunatie Asylum of Charenton—has been 
repairing and enlarging for some time past, 
under the care of Mr, Gilbert, architect of che 
Government, The construction of the chapel 
has been just finished, and its walls are deco- 
rated with paintings in encaustic, by Mr. F. 
Dubois, late one of the recipients of the great 
prize at Rome, 

The Embankment of the Rhine near Stras- 
burg—is proceeding rapidly, as the Govern- 
ment have this year voted 900,000 francs for 
that purpose, Some new euts have been begun, 
while others have been made available for 
navigation, Between the above city and 
Lauenburg navigation has been abridged by 
some miles. The steamers, which up to 1835 
required five hours for the above distance, make 
it now in three. Several swinging bridges are 
also projected to replace the old ferries. 

e Lower House of Bavaria—have voted 
24,000 florins (2,0002.) as an instalment towards 
the purchase and transport of the Numismatic 
collection of the brothers Longo of Messina. It 
contains some of those unsurpassed gold 
medals (basso-relievos!) of Agrigentum and 
Syracuse—patterns of the finest art-taste ever 
exhibited by man. 

Ukase of the Emperor of Russia relating to 
the Rights of Art Productions. —The following 
are the chief features of this liberal and en- 
couraging enactment. Painters, sculptors, 
architects, engravers, dye-sinkers, and ell who 
work in the departments of fine arts, will 
enjoy, besides the rights inherent in any pro- 
perty. that of art-proprietorship for their 
whole life. 1t implies the unlimited and ex- 
clasive right of multiplying and publishing. 
Afier the demise of the artist, this right de- 
scends to his heirs, if there be no other provi- 
sien made during his lifetime. Persons thus 
put in ession of the author’s rights, enjoy 
them Ler trmmtsitive years after his death. 
This term can be prolonged ten years more 
under certain conditions. Art productions 
purchased by government, or made for the im- 
perial palaces, museams, or offices, are pro- 

of government. The same applies to 
art-works made for private individuals, pro- 
vided the price has been paid, and no provi- 
sion made to th- contrary. Pictures, statues, 
and other art pr. ductions may be sold in exe- 
eution, but such purchase does not imply the 
above art-proprietorship. J, L———v¥, 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue opinion of one of the Queen's counsel 
on the law of liability is embodied in the 
answers to the following questions ; — “ Are 
the original subscribers whe have lately sold 
their serip, still liable to unsatisfied cre- 
ditors?” Answer: “ They are.”—* Are they 
liable for such further call as may be made ?” 
Answer: “This depends upon whether the 
directors and other subscribers have eecepted 
the purchasers in their place, and so released 
them,”-—‘ Will the Court of Chancery compel 
the purchasers to indemnify the sellers against 
their liability to creditors and for calls.” 
Answer: “It will not, unless there were spe- 
cial agreements to that effect.”— “ The Joint 
Stock Company Regulation Act, 7 & 8 Vict., 
c. 110, see. 26, prohibiting the sale of shares 
before complete registration—ere not such 
sales, the company being only provisionally 
registered, illegal? Ifnot, are they not illegal 
on other grounds?” Answer: “ [t has been 
determined that the above section does not 
apply to railway companies. The circumstance, 
therefore, of the company being only provisi- 
onally registered is immaterial. The sale of 
railway scrip does not appear to be illegal, 
notwithstanding there sre some dicta in the 
hooks favourable to such a transaction. Bat 
though the sale be not illegal, yet it will be 
seen from my answers to the other questions 
that the result of it is different from what pro- 
bably most original subscribers have antici- 
pated. A sale of railway scrip in the way 
usual in the city merely creates the relation of 
trustee and cestui que trust between the original 
subscriber and purchaser, and by no means re- 
lieves the former from responsibility as regards 
other persons,”’—-——A case of railway jobbing 
by “a great personage,’’ in a transaction con- 
neeted with one of the Lincolnshire lines of 
railway has just been partially exposed by the 
Stamford Mercury. A piece of land estimated 
at 20/. an acre, and assessed in all by the 
company’s surveyor at 100/., bas formed the 
ostensible ground for a demand of 30,000/., or 
5002 an acre. These conditions not being 
complied with, the great personage became 
hostile to the line, and the third reading in 
the Lords has been postponed on the alleged 
ground that the Bill has not the favour of the 
proprietors and population on the line, and is 
moreover in some way inconsistent with the 
Earl of Dalhousie’s rules———The London 
and Birmingham Company are said to have 
unavailingly offered 4,000/, a year for 
permission to eross the Blackwall line 
with their East and West India Dock 
scheme. A rumour bas, probably in econ- 
sequence of this offer, arisen to the effect 
that the London and Birmingham, the Eastern 
Counties, and the Eastern Union, are com- 
petitors for the purchase of the Blackwall line. 
A number of houses, mostly new, are 
about to be cleared away for the extension 
metropolitan vieduct of the London and South- 
Western line, from the terminus at Nine Elms 
to the intended station near the Hungerford 
Suspension Bridge.———A train of nine car- 
riages, with passengers and a luggage van, is 
said to have been drawn by “ The Stratford” 
narrow gauge engine, from Bromsgrove to 
Gloueester at an average speed of fifty-eight 
miles an hour; the velocity often amounting 
to sixty-three miles an hour. Mr. Stephen- 
son bas been experimenting extensively and 
successfully with an iron model of bis intended 
tunnel seross the Menai Straits. The model 
is 20 feet long and 4 feet high. The 
Admiralty have finally settled the terms on 
which the Grand Junction Company are to be 
allowed to carry their line across the Mersey 
at Runcorn. As conservators of the river, they 
require that the bridge, if built on arches, 
shail have waterway openings of 280 feet in the 
clear, and a clear headway of 100 feet under 
the centre of the arches; bat if flat girders 
should be substituted for arches, 250 feet clear 
between the piers will be sufficient. A turret 
staircase is to be erected to facilitate the 
warfing of large vessels through the bridge, 
and other works are specified, amongst 
which ere the removal of the island between 
the Castle Rock and the Old Quay Canal, and 
of a large portion of the roeky shore on the 
Lancaster side, and part of the Castle Rock 
on the Cheshire side; with the ereetion of a 
eurved wall or weir for 2,000 feet eastward, 
and, if necessary, 800 feet further, in order to 
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i direction to the tidal streams.—— 
tore somewead 


« Report on the crossing of the 
bridge ferry has been printed 
be gee me. As to the bridge, be 


at high weter of neep tides. 
sibcnspadte 100 feet in the ee 


bridge,” says Mr. Walker, “ will not, by these 
means, be ly harmless to the navi 
it will be nearly unobjectionable, provi the 
railway object be considered for the public 
— ——The last arch of the Docker Vie- 
uet, on the Lancaster and Carlisle jine, bas 
been keyed. The two heaviest contracts 
on the Carlisle, Dumfries, and Glasgow line, 
between Kilmarnock and Cumnock, are in ae- 
tive progress. They consist of the tunnel 
through the Skeoch hill or Mossgiel ridge, and 
the great bridge on the water of Ayr, The 
tannel, which is contracted for by Mr. 
bell, of Irvine, is 666 yards long, mostly hard 
whin-stone. At the summit of the hill it will 
be 160 feet below the surface. It lies about 
a quarter of a mile weet of Mosagiel, once the 
residence of Robert Burns. The bridge, 
which is contracted for by Messrs. Ross and 
Mitchell, of Edinburgh, passes over the Ayr 
about a quarter of a mile east of Kingsine 
once the residence of the King o’ the Cleugh, 
and near the braes of Ballochmyle. Theland 
on both sides of the river in this elassical vi- 
cinity, stands about 1(0 feet below the level of 
the line, to the rock head, beginning about an 
eighth of a mile back. The sub-contractors 
for the banks are Satherland and Gun. The 
great arch of the bridge is 185 feet in span, 
and 190 from the bed of the river to the level 
of the rails, with a viaduct of three large 
arches at each end. When finished it is said 
it will be the greatest mass of arched masonry 
yet known, Nearly.10,000/, worth of timber, 
mostly American fir, is already used in the 
uprights, cranes, and combs ; and a large quan- 
tity is yet wanting to finish the uprights. 
The English mails now reach Edinburgh by 
the North British Line nearly four hours ear- 
lier than before. The time distance between 
London and Edinburgh is thus already reduced 
to twenty-three hours, and when the railwa 
communication is unbroken and complete, it 
will be only fifteen. Nearly all the cuttings 
on the Great Southern and Western Irish 
Railway, to within a few hundred yards of the 
Carlow terminus, are completed. The bridge 
across the Dublin-road is a singular work of 
art, The abutments to two of the opposite 
acute angles are forty-three degrees, and eon- 
sequently forty-seven degrees from the right 
angle or square. The formation of this sin- 
gularly oblique areh commenced at these op- 
posite angles, and continues on in spiral 
courses until they meet, when the last spiral 
courses will form the keystones of the whole 
arch. The line, it is said, will most probably 
be opened about the middle of the present 
month.--—-The establishment of a low uni- 
form cherge for parcels on railway lines in 
general is much wanted, and without the 
slightest doubt would be a source of increased 
revenue to railway proprietors themselves. 














TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


The telegraph on the Colchester line of the 
Eastern Counties Railway has been com 
that on the Cambridge line having been fou 
most effective. It is to be om the same prin- 
ciple as the other, which it will join at the 
janction of the two lines at Stratford. —Ar- 
rangements are in progress by the Grand Jane- 
tion for the completion of the tel from 
Manchester to Live , and from rpool 
through the in iate stations to London, 
Contracts are about to be entered into.——It 
has been lately proposed to employ the elee- 
tricity of the telegraph occasionally to a new 
purpose, namely, to the resuscitation of the 
apparently drowned, and of those in apoplectic 
po Dr. Bodin, of Paris, has by recent trials 

vaniem restored persons pronounced b 

rt mee intelligent medical men ectly 
dead ; all previous attempts at resuscitation by 
warmth, friction, carbonate of ammonia; &c., 
— ineffeetual.__-The Grand Duke of 

useany, has ordered the establishment of 








electric telegraphs through his estates.— 
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into the same vicinity, 
and discharge their at each other, 
or receive flaid from the earth and return 


it again, or when ground lightning preveils, the 
effect on the re i wires ig to “ 
strange and origi _w may yor 
be made intelligible. 


tig each kind » 
lightning (what ! toing also 
speaks for itself, writes what it says.”"—— 


At the British and Foreign [netitate lately, a 
model was exhibited, in action, of a new electric 
telegraph, of a kind similar, we remember, 
to an  imerhea” toveaten for 

speeches, } since announced, but 

with the usual ineredulity which such inventions 
have perhaps too often and too in 

met with. By the present invention, “ any 
one writing, by the pressure of ivory keys 
exactly like those of a pianoforte, each 
senting a letter or figure, can 
means of a extended wire, to any dis- 
tance, 600 miles or 5,000 ae almost in- 
stantaneous message in w are 

bya ent machine at the pd misroe 
of the line, as fast as the sentence is spoken.” 
——A new species of electric current, we may 
here observe, is said to have been recently dis- 
eovered by a Dr. 8. B. Smith, who has invented 
an electro m ¢ machine, which he calls 
the , since it gives off e when 
touched at any part, and acts also with more 
foree than the usual instruments. 


SSS 
ARE ARCHITECTS ONLY TO COPY? 


Sin,—In your last number, I observe an 
extract from “ Studies of Ancient Domestic 
Architecture,” headed, “ Are Architects only 
to Copy?” Now I most cordially sympa- 
thize with the author, in bis ismentation over 
the present worn-out state of architeeture as 
a Fine Art; yet I would submit it to your 
judgment, whether the tone of that 
extract is caleulated to aid in its revival. That 
architeeture has been in a debased state for s 
long time previous to the late signs of amend- 
ment, I think no one will be found to deny ; 
but in this condition, what can we do betier 
than copy, until we regain our i 
It may be humiliating, but can any ane who 
has lost character and reputation, reise bim- 
self in a surer or more rable way, thaa 
by humbly retracing his steps? To disdain 
copying in the present state of architecture, is, 
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shah the, Freemasons, 
would ve “no more adopted 
things on the score of cutlguiaes tu the 
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than - years of his own inventiéne. So I be- 
lieve, the only way to restore architecture to 
the unfettered state in which it was in its 
“ palmier days,” is not only to study well, bat 
also to copy, the works of the ancient archi- 
tects from the beginning, as has been the 
wisdom of the societies at our two universities 
to encourage. The result of this course will 
prove, whether architectare as a Fine Art 


really is wors ont.—I am, Sir, &c. 
Bloomebéhy, 18th July, 1846. T.M.W. 
ee 


COMPLETION OF THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
PROVIDENT RETREAT. 

Ow Tuesday last the retreat erected by the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution for infirm 
and decayed members, at Abbot's Langer: 
Herts, was formally opened, and a breakfast 
afterwards given in celebration of the event, 
whereat Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton presided. 
The Retreat is pleasantly situated adjoining 
the Birmingham railway, so that by means 
of a special train about persons were con- 
veyed to the spot, and brought back again in 
the evening, without fatigue. 

The structure, a8 at present erected under 
the direction of Mr. W. H. Cooper, consists 
of seven houses of four rooms each; the 
centre house projects, and (the rooms bei 
larger) affords accommodation for gen 
meetings of the inmates or the committee. 
The style is Tador ; the materials used Anstoa 
stone and red bricks. Porches to the doors; 
mullions and labels to the windows; a gable 
in the centre, at each end, and on each return ; 
and angular buttresses, terminating in small 
octagonal shafts with ee » form the 
staple of the design, and Pie But particular 
comment. 

Mr, W. Trego was the builder, and the 
whole cost was about 3,000, The work ap- 

ars to be well and soundly done; we must, 
owever, take an exception to the very objec- 
tiovable balancing of and short stones 
in the dressings of openings, and to the carv- 
ing in the label over the centre window. 

At the breakfast, the president made one of 
the most eloquent and admirable addresses we 
ever listened to, full of wisdom. He justly 
praised the committee for their well directed 
efforts to obtain this retreat, which members 
of the society, if overtaken by misfortane, 
would avail themselves of, not as charity, but 
as aright, resulting from the previous exercise 
of prudence and forethought. Mr. Dicken- 
son, who nobly gave the site, Mr. Longman, 
Mr. Hedgson, the Rev. Mr. Gee, Vicar of 
Abbot’s gree Wg Mr. Jerdan, and others, also 
addressed the meeting.* 
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THE ART-UNION QUESTION. 


On Wednesday last, in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Wyse, previous to moving that the 
House resolve itself into committee on his bill, 
presented a large number of petitions in its 
favour, as did Lord Sandon, Mr. Milner Gib- 
son and others. One of the petitions had 
nearly 3,000 signatures. 

The House having resolved itself into com- 
mittee, Mr. Wyse stated that he intended to 
introduce such amendments as would obviate 
the objections entertained to this bill. 

Mr. Goulburn said be had not abandoned his 
objections to the measure, which would give an 
illegitimate advantage to art, whilst the legis- 
lature had prohibited gambling in other articles 
of atility; but as the bill was to be amended, 
he would postpone the discussion till the bring- 
ing up of the report. 

fhe Attorney-General approved of post. 

ning the discussion till the report, as he 

4 to remedy most of the objections 
to the bill, by § ving the Queen in council 
power to ow the charter if infringed. 
_ Bir R. H. Inglis objected to the bill, because 
it applied to pictures a principle which, if ap- 
plied to knives and scissors, would be called 
gambling ; and because the state had put down 
lotteries, though it used to derive some benefit 
from the private vices of the people. It was 
for its advocates to show why whut was im- 
moral in everything else ought to be thought 
moral when applied to the arts, 





* An aceount of Abbot's Langley Church found 
Vol. 111. of Tae Buitpesr, p. 430, and of King's Langley 
Church, at p. 12 of The Supplement in same volume 
Vol. 11., p. 66, is a view of the romaine of King’s 
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THE BUILDER. 


species of ing, and whether the Corn- 
rt wa the Stock-Exchange were not 
scenes of gambling? Indeed, he could not 
help thinking sometimes that ministerial ar- 
rangements were a matter of gambling. 

Mir. Hame observed, that the results 
duced by these Art-Unions were different from 
what was called gambling, but he was glad to 
find that the right hon, gentleman (Mr. Goul- 
burn) had seen the error of his former ways, 
for he had been one of the greatest supporters 
of lotteries. (Laughter). 

Mr. Newdegate hoped the hon. member for 
the University of Oxford would not oppose the 
legalization of Art-Unions, which he knew had 
in Birmingham facilitated exhibitions and the 
disposal of the works of young artists, to the 
great benefit of manufactures. 

Sir D. L. Evans thought the time was come 
when they ought to rectify the former neglect 
of art, and that this bill would assist in that 

object. 

The various clauses were then agreed to, 
with certain verbal amendments, and the report 
was ordered to be ht up that day, and to 
be taken into considerationon Wednesday next. 

We think the bill may be considered safe, 
still it is desirable that all members who are 
friendly to it, should attend on Wednesday. 








THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT YORK. 

On Tuesday last, the Institute commenced 
its tions in the ancient city of York, by 
holding a general meeting in the Festival 
Concert Room, whereat the Marquis of North- 
ampton resigned the chair to Earl Fitz- 
william. 

Lord Northampton said in the course of 
his address, “‘ No other county could boast so 
many remains of antiquity, of great beauty 
and magnificence, us the county of Yok. He 
could not but consider that when thie Institute 
bad met in the county of York, under the pa- 
tronage of the venerable peer amee and under 
the presidency of the noble Earl Fitzwilliam, 
that it was impossible that it could be placed 
in @ position liable to any future hazard. He 
trusted that it would continue to advance the 
Psa of archeology, so far as it was possible 
for dn Institute to do it, and that at their pre- 
sent meeting the design of the Institute would 
simply be to promote the object in view, and 
not to go out of their way to dispute about 
matters of no consequence to the study of ar- 
cheology with otber bodies pursuing the same 
object as themselves. The noble marquis 
proceeded to enforce the utility of such insti- 
tutions as this with regard to the preservation 
of objects of great beauty and antiquity, and 
spoke in complimentary terms of the kindness 
and liberality of the Lord Mayor and the cor- 
poration of York, and the generous and hos- 

itable spirit in which the members of the 

nstitute been received. 

Other business was transacted, and the mem- 
bers then dispersed in groups to visit the prin- 
cipal buildings in the city. 

Papers have been read on the minster by 
Professor Willis; on the painted glass in York; 
the Cistercian monasteries of Yorkshire, &c. 
&e., to which we shall refer hereafter, 











Britisa Museum.—On taking @ vote in 
the House of Commons a few days of 
45,4941. for the new buildings of the British 
Museum, Mr. Hume asked when the buildings 
would be finished?— Sir R. Inglis repli 
that he had every reason to believe the 
would be finished at Christmas, the carcase of 
ages pF pips gpa g ata Rapp 
ear, and that the whole of the works w 

ann in about three years from the pre- 
sent ime. 











Hcw Books. 


On Staking out a Curves. By Gronce 
BALD. 

Or the pamphlet appearing under this title 

on our sbvertising Mg or have little to ne- 

tice, he it contains a very simple and 

ag on iption of the methods adopted 
y the author for the setting or staking out of 

railway curves. 

Mr. Heald is evidently well acquainted with 
his system, or he would not have written so 
simply apon the matter; nothing is said but 
what the subject demands. The formula for 
obtaining offsets to the curve have the advan- 
= of being easily remembered, and the tables 
will be found vena valuable by all who 
may be engaged in that description of work. 


A Chart, illustrating the Architecture of West- 
minster Abbey. By Francis Beprorp, Jun. 
Robinson, 69, Fleet-street. 

Tus is an exceedingly well-drawn and litho- 
graphed memento of the Abbey, which may, 
moreover, have the effect of leading those who 
examine it, to strive to acquire some knowledge 
of the changes which occurred in pointed ar- 
chitecture, inasmuch as the Abbey furnishes 
examples of various epochs, and distinctive 
character. Those who desire to investigate 
the Abbey, and obtain some knowledge of its 
arehitecture, will find this chart an admirable 
companion. 











Correspondence. 


ARCHITECTURAL PREJUDICES. 


Mr. Eprron,—Give your R, your capital 
great R, a hearty bravissimo! from me. He 
seems to be quite a Samson Agonistes ; is cer- 
tainly tugging away most formidably at the 
erroneous opinions and prejudices which be- 
set architecture and the study of it, and which 
those who teach it encourage either wilfully 
or ignorantly. Yet while so fur his purpose 
is even alarmingly serious, likely to transform 
many of our urchitectural big-wigs into so 
many porcupines, the fellow himself isa wag. 
Nothing can be more irresistibly droll than 
his—“ That's archeology, mon cher, the science 
of rubbish.” —Nay, it is not only droll, but avw- 
Sully droll. That dear orthodox old lady The 
Ecclesiologist, and that very respectable old 

entleman “ Sylvanus Urban,” will pronounce 
it profane. To me its sauciness is sauce that 
filleth my gastric region with delight. Plea- 
sant is it to find Dame Archeology, who has 
of late taken upon her to tutor and school- 
mistress architecture, has got such a smart 
rap on the knuckles from a “ Young Eny- 
lander.” “ Rubbings of brasses,”—what, ure 
they—rublish ?—A terrible rub that! and from 
one who must surely be all brass himself, 
“All sorts of fanny old things!” was there 
ever such impudence! Quite sure 1 am 
that a great many respectable old gentle- 
men will consider it any thing but fan to 
find the pet objects of their profound pur- 
suits so designated. For my part, | wonder 
your great R, which doubtless stands for great 
rogue, did not have a fling at those who would 
make out architecture to be little more than 
matter of mathematics,and wholay the greatest 
stress of all upon the mystic power of certain 
proportions, converting esthetics into arith- 
metic, and extracting beauty out of numbers, 
after the fashion of the square root. 

Well may your correspondent sign himself 
“ R,” for many an ah! and oh! too, must his 
scurviness have extracted from your old- 
fashioned talkers about architecture. Let him 
look for Pug’s visiting him with candle and 
book, pix and of holy water, to exorcise 
and expel the fiend from him. What he 
must not look for is, any sort of pity from 
others; certainly not from either the “ Fire” 
or the “ Three Orders”’ men, much less from 
that * Zwo Orders” man, the great Sir Robert 
Smirke ; neither must he expect it from any of 
those who, exclusively devoted to one particular 
style, condemn all the rest as heresies, or as 
what is totally unworthy their regard. Posi- 
tively, he has a aes himself, and will be 
considered all the more dangerous, because 
shrewd and witty. Stopidity may be for- 
given because harmless ; bat sense rendered all 
the sharper by irresistible pleasantry, is too 
formidable a weapon not to excite general ap- 
prehension Bupownis, 
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WHY PAY AN AROWITECT ? 

Sin,—A practical builder has received by 
post, the inclosed. This is one method of 
getting sets of plans, with estimates, gratis. 
As one of your earliest subscribers, it is sent 
for your use. 

July 20, 1846. 

Copy.—tlnserted in the Brighton Herald, 
and the Susser Express. 

* To Builders. 

“It is intended to build a parsonage house on 
the Upper Dicker Common, near Horse-bridge. 
Any builders desirous of contracting for the same 
are requested to send in a plan and estimate (in- 
cluding the usiial otitbuildings), 6n of before the 
5th of August next, to either the Rev. —— ——, 
of to the Rev. —-— ——, from whom any further 
particulers may be obtained. The estimate not to 
exceed 8507. 

No charge for plans or estimates, or for any 
other expenses wil! be allowed, and all communica- 
tions must be prepaid. 

A committee will decide upon the plaris, and the 
approved will be adopted and laid before the 
—T Board for its sanction to proceed with the 
work.” 








Miscellanea. 
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Tue Sreaxixne Automatox.—Numerous 
attempts have been made from time to time to 
produce an instrument capable of imitating, 
with any degree of accuracy, the tunes of the 
human voice, but until now without success. 
The difficulty of the task can be rightly esti- 
mated only by those who have given attention 
to it. Great as it is, however, it has been 
overcome to an extent that could hardly have 
been expected, by the inventor of an automa- 
ton, now exhibiting in the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, Mr. Faber, a German, who, ac- 
cording to his own statement, has devoted 
more than twenty-five years to its construction. 
Ey means of velioieh, pipes, keys, and stops, 
it is made to articulate the letters of the 
alphabet, the numbers, and any sentences the 
operator pleases. It is unquestionably a great 
advance on all former attempts in the same 
direction, and deserves to be visited by all who 
are in search of novelty, interested in acous- 
tical science, or willing to reward ingenuity 
and skill. 

Destruction or Barracks at Loopta- 
wau.—On the 2Ist of May, a violent storm of 
wind destroyed the whole of the barracks of 
Her Majesty’s 50th foot, when eighty-four 
persons were killed, and 135 wounded, They 
were ill-built temporary structures, not fitted 
for their position. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


{We are compelied, by the interference of the Stamp Office, to omit 
the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c. are to be addressed. 
For the convenience of our readers, however, they are entered in a 
book, and may be seen on application at the office of “ The Builder,” 
2, York-street, Covent Garden.) 


For the execution of the town drainage of Walsall. 

For laying with Yorkshire paving-stone the boys’ school- 
room, the shoemakers’ per wing and an adjoining passage 
an the Cambridge Union Workhouse. 

For ceiling the boys’ and girls’ school-rooms in the Cam- 
bridge Union Workbouse. 

For the whole of the iron-work, Kc., necessary in the con- 
struction and erection of the high level bridge at Newcastle, 
on the line of the Newcastle Berwick Railway. 

For the execution of all the works for the build- 
ing of the high level bridge over the Tyne, on the line of the 
Newcastle and Berwick Railway (extension of time). 

For the construction of the viaducts through Newcastle 
and Gateshead (iron work exeepted), on the line of the New- 
castle and Berwick Railway (extension of time). 

For a slate planing-machine on the most approved prin- 
ciple, for a quarry in North Wales (promptly). 

For the construction of a warehouse for the Grand Junction 
Railway Company, at Liverpool. 

For the purchase of all the breeze made on the works of 
the Commercial Gas Light and Coke Company at Stepney, 
for twelve months, from August 25. 

For the rebuilding of the parish church of Runcorn. 

For the execution of the who'e or any part or parts of the 
various works involved in the rebuilding of the parish ehureh 
of Runcorn. 

For the disposal of a good business in the plumbing, paint~ 
ing, and glazing line, situated at the west end of London. 

For the mason work ired in the erection of a boundary 
‘wall to the West Derby Union Workhouse. 

For the bricklayers’ work required in the erection of a 
boundary wall to the West Derby Union Workhouse. 

For the sale of a three-horse power steam-engine, with 
cistern and boiler complete; also two lathes, two copper 
tanks, &c. 

For the erection of a fever hospital. in connection with the 
Mallow Union Workhouse, County of Cork, Ireland. 

For certain sdditions to the fever at- 
tached to the Union Workhouse, County of Cork, 
For the disposal of an ironmonger’s business in towp. 

For lighting the parish of Woodbridge, in the Quunty of 
Saffolk, with gas. ues Te 











For all or any of the works required to be done in the 
erection of the National Schools at Rotherham. 


For the erection of a farmhouse lareh, and stone, 
bain 

For the ph Fee smiths’ and general iron- 

P for eighty in 

so vlich  slict en ch can, eal eetanome 

For the works of the Royal Isle of Wight Inftrmary. 

For the necessary works and for the station at 
Crediton, on the Exeter and Crediton Me 

For the execution of the first division of that of the 
Hawiek branch of North British ath toe. 


way. 

For the letting, to a lime, cement, and brick merchant, of 
an extensive wharf and premises in Camden Town, where a 
large trade in lime and cement has been carried on for many 
years. 


For laying down about 760 saperficial feet of flooring in 
the Okehepion Union Workieune, Qdet ot uence te 
Yorkshire stone, 3 inch squared, or slate 2 inches squared. 

For the disposal of a mahogan front st Whitehall, 
uth daletee, mbeaee, 


—>——— 


COMPETITION. 
Plans are wanted for a new church to be built near Pen- 
nant, in the parish of Bettws, Montgomeryshire. 
———{—= 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &e. 
BY AUCTION. 

At Liverpool: an entire cargo of Honduras mahogany. 

At Belvoir Castle (Nottingham): 1,500 oak poles. 

At Hasels, Sandy, Bedfordshire: a large fall of timber 
topes of ten growth, chalig then, axle hank, sual woes 

At Lower Halliford, Middlesex, near Walton Bridge : the 
building materials of a family mansion. 

At Maldon: a large quantity of oak and elm timber trees. 

At Oatlands Park, Weybrid Surrey: the building ma- 
terials of the mansion. igi 

At Tottenham: a vein of the finest malm brick earth, 
sufficient to produce 20,000,000 bricks. 

At St. Peter’s Wharf, Ipswich: an assortment of paints, 
oils, turpentines, &e. 

At Oshormne-street, Hull: the building materials of two 
dwelling houses. 

At Covent Garden : a stock of paper- hangings. 

At Beeralston, near Tavistock : thirty fathoms of railroad 
iron, a large quantity of new and old iron and timber, smiths’ 
and carpenters’ tools, ladders, pumps, &c., &c. 

At the Chunk Iron Works, Birmingham: the goodwill, 
stock, machinery, and fistures. 

At Garraway’s Coffee House, the lease of builder's pre- 
mises in Sweed’s Court, Trinity-lane, City. 

At No. 21, corner of the New-road and Gower-street: a 
stock of finely-finished Italian and French marble chimney- 
pieces, tablets, &c., &c. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“* A Suhacriber.”” Uf the shed did not exceed $ feet in 
height, and half a equare in area (say 10 feet by 5 feet), and 
detached from other and not 


was any building, from ground 
in the same to an extent at to its own 
height from the md, then it might be of timber. If 
Spey yg totes = 2 pal maha on 
8 from way. 
hs War a ee t favour us with an address, 
fidence, to which we may write 
taanek a “4 without seeing the 











TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND 
OTHERS. 

TESSRS. WOOD AND COMPANY, 

Grainers and Writers to the Trade only, by contract, 


"G2, Waterloo Bridge-road. All letters post paid. 
N.B. Workmen of 
Tor on hee the kingdom. 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. 
Cc WILLIAMS, 13, Palace-row, New- 


informs the Buildine Trade generaily, the five 
years he has been in the employ of Mr. W. HAMMOND, 
and begs now to solicit the favour of 
ane OF aah eentien ond. meget tyre he secure 
their fnvours. 

N.B. Country orders at'esded te with punctuality 





RCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 
—BIELEFELD’S improved PAPIER MACHE, which 
almost universally edopted for architectural deeo- 
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been 

rations, has been by her , by the Hos. 
Commissioners of of Works, by of the 
Nobility and Gentry, and by the most eminent architects of 
the day, It has been used at the Royal Palaces, at the 
present House of Lords, at Dreyton Manor, the new Con- 
ee I ee Sane ae 
Pantheon Bazaar, it has been extensively used for 
some and an inspection will establish its 
and davebiliey ~- pny Lamm 
fet ge ES 
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MARBLE WORM for alle, Dairies, Tables, Colamns, 
Vases, at most reasonable prices. 
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thas a curtain working be 

a eee Lisl de te che ovening, ot 5 
Gewer-place, U ea College, Loom 

N.B. An active is Wanted as « Partner ; oF the 








Plumbers, and others, they can be at the 
ies sealweceun ss soe. SE oP 
Genuine White Lead ...... 6.46 mn 
Seconds ditte...--..... 23. 6 
‘Thirds GANG. oo ce rees a 6 
Sheet Glaas, 3 on. ....--- . 84 per Boe. 

Ditto 1 O8- ..+--+-- ie 

Crate of Crown Glass, 16 tables, 2/. 1%«. 
Stained, and deveription of fancy Glass, at manu- 
facturer’s ae Closet, and ali kinds of Uiis, 

Colours, &e.) and work. All articles sid 
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saciesty’s 
Pa he TRANSPARENT 
PLANES for Perspective Drawing; BENJAMIN 
WEST. 
“This enable Artists and others to make 


any Drawing, 
true 





WOOD SHUTTERS, 
Manufactory, 96, Re,<at-street, and 131, Chancery-lane. 


HE Patentee can confidently recommend 
edges being sheathed with IRON, and the cost more 
than common shutters, their construction so simple, the 


made without metal hinges, consequently 
, or out of order, and are equally 

have much pleasure in. gi 

H where they are 

having on all oceasions given the greatest satisfaction. 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 


BUNNETT AND CORPE’S 
PATENT REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS. 


oo validity of this Patent being com- 
a the Patentees have much pleasure 
in that the tensive demand, and the employ- 
ment of in iu the manufactare, have 
See id dds L Castaic tones te the planet 
this well-known and tried invention, 
the cheapest as well as the best iron shutters in use. E 
improvement by skill and most exten- 
and no effective RE- 


BUNNETT and CORPE also manufacture 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, 
with their patent raising machinery, or with counterbalance 
weights, and with metallic hinges, without which no 
dhattars can be oule of durable. : 

BUNNETT and CORPE are likewise Patentees and 
Manufacturers of METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULD- 
INGS, &e., IN BRASS, COPPER, OR ZINC, FOR 
SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER PURPOSES, 

Shop Fronts fitted in a superior manner with Iron 
Shutters, Patent Brass or Zinc Sashes, Moulded Engraved 
Stall Board Plates, best Plate Glass, and internal Brass 
Fittings of all kinds, on the most advantageous terms. Es- 
timates and ¢ofitracts taken in Towa or Country.—All 
kinds of metal works executed to any design. Metal Draw- 
ing. , and Stamping for the Trade. OFFICE, 26, 
LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON. WORKS, at DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 





IMPROVED PATENT CONVEX IRON 
REVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS. 


PATENT SAFETY IRON SLIDING SHUTTERS, 
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The attention of Archifeéts, 
Builders, Blind Makers, and the 


, is 
requested to the IM RTANT 
ted IMPROVEMENTS 
the above enumerated Arti- 


She Manaficeat the oa 


R. HOWARD and Co., 115, GO) 
Street, London ; or at the Licen- 


Bees. 
ene and Prospectuses 
may had at the above ad- 
—0) dress, or will be forwarded on 

~~ pplication. 

The great importance of srxewern and stirrwess in the 
Latha of a IRON og ype when required for 
secvarry, is so obvious, ia only necessary to point 
out the fact that the rarenT conven ane aan 
chown the ted TRAN re ORDINARY FLAT LATHES (as 

7 2 ), to ensure their 
engtarings prospectus), 


REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS MADE OF THE COMMOS 
FLAT LATHER, AT A VERY CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION OF 


Prarce. 
CAUTION.—The Patentees caution all 
— Le 2 - snr cave fo REVOLVING 
or stiffness j 

















Licenses Granted. 


PORTLAND CEMENT does not regetate 





KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 
ITHOUT noticing CAUTIONS, which 
are as sbeurd as they are uncalled for, or 
assertions, with 











THE PROJECTED RAILWAYS. 
Be LOGAN, aod CO.’3 PATENT 
METALLIC SANP CEMENT.—Its merits, as 
stated in letter to the Proprietors, by James Thomas 


emg Esq., Architect, Raymond’s Gray’s 
nm, are 2— 

ist.—‘ The great tenacity with which it adheres to brick, 
stone, and iron. 


2ndly.— Its freedom (when properly applied) from those 
qratin sad fawn, by whlch the comanin qeancilly Gned Sor 
external stuccoing are so frequently disfigured. 

3dly.—‘‘ The total absence of the unsightly tint produced 


by vegetation. 
4thly.—‘‘ The increased hardness which it acquires from 

exposure to atmospheric infl 

Sthly.—‘‘ The great beauty, accuracy, and durability of 
the mouldings, capitals of columns, crockets, finials, and 
other architectural enrichments and decorations formed of 
it, the smallest and most deli of which, as well 
as the sharpest arises, have withstood uninjured the severi- 
ties of our climate during many winters, and now present 
the same eee and highly fimished appearance as would be 
produced by stone carvings carefully executed. 

6thiy.—** The excellent and tone of colour which 
it assumes naturally, and retains without the aid of any 
colouring or painting. 

“ And lastly, its extreme hardness and almost entire in- 
compressibility when used as @ mortar in the construction of 
inverted or relieving arches, foundations under important 
superstructures, and small! bearing piers, which have to sus- 

n great weights. For all these purposes it has been ex- 
tensively used under my directions, and in some cases has 
been exposed to very severe trials. The results have, how- 
ever, without one exception, been most satisfactory; and I 
do not believe that there are any known substances so well 
adapted for the execution of works, in which the greatest 
strength and durability are essential.’* 

Price of Metallic Sand at Swansea (place of manufacture), 
10s. per ton, or supplied in London at 20s. per ton of twenty- 
one bushels. 

Further information will be given, and » shewn, 
on application to Mr. C, K. DYER, 4, New Broad-street, 
and at the Metallic Cement Wharf, King’s-toad (opposite 
Pratt-street), Camden New Town, London. 

TO. ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL, 

OHNS and CO.’8 PATENT STUCCO 








CEMENT .—The following are the advan 
by this Invention over every t hitherte in- 
troduced :—It will effectually resist It oe pees 
¥ nor turn nor of - it 
ste ce ar eal cat ol om 
Stone ery to any Buil covered with it. It so closely 
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volume of T 

i Office of ‘‘ The Builder, 
and of MANN CO., SOLE AGENTS for the Patentees, 
5, Mai ms : of whom 
also be 

NS CO."S PATENT STONE.COLOUR 
STUCCO PAINT, over ex- 

alls of Houses that have been 







MA 
‘street, at which places specimens 
be seen, 














8, LA 
THREE CRANES WHARF, 69, Upper 
pers tag apes agg place in nenan se mma 
genuine executed w promptitude 
pe sewrpmcnen fa 


quality and economy. 
MARTIN’S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT, 
AUTION. — Messrs. STEVENS and 


SON, Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the 
trade, invaluable Cement 


with erroneously said to be tr fgde re 
Sotally distantly te eomnponioon e MARTIN’S CEME is 
totally dissi in and manufacture 


from every 





acids. They feel it a poe tes ps attention to 
properties, which it exclusively possesses :— 
o A acquires the hardness 


stone. 
other internal cements, its hardness is uniform 
its entire thickness. 
- Its surface (which may be made to that of the 
finest marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT, and 
will arn met in four days, without peeling, when put 


kinds, to all of which purposes it has been extensively ap- 
er y Rant Thomas nec | on the apt nee &c. 

‘or € purposes, it possesses great advantages over 
wood, beng more economical and durable, resisting fire, 
damp, and vermin. 

For the floors of hall and fire-proof warehouses, its light- 
ness, durability, and uniform surface give it an immense 
advantage over stone, being, at the same time, much more 
economical, The most satisfactory references can be given. 
To be had of the Plaster of Paris and Cement 
Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE. 

Agent for and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, 


Canning-place, Liverpool. 


ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
_ KNOTTING. — This newly-discovered Liquid 
tion which Mesara. Geo. and Thos. Wallis have the 
i of introducing to the trade, possesses the im- 
of My stopping Knots in Wood, 
'. penny them eating through and dis- 

figuring the paint 5 


Many substances Lave been used and much time spent in 
to find a eure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
porn da a ame an article so long and anxiously 
In the a ion, skill ie not required; it is put on to 
tha week Tih n bepeh Be Geaeoien Piet, tan bo toed ta al 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. 
Sold anaes tn Setae =, Welln, 
‘arnish, " our Man turers, No, 64, Lo 
Acre. Price 166. per gallon. “ee 


TEPHENS’S LIQUID OAK, MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE, and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for 
various sorts of Inferior Woods, so as to give them 

ce and character of the more costly and otna- 
inds ; also for reviving the natural colour of Wood 
Carvings and a other ornamental Wood 
Work, when such has me faded from age or other 


causes. 
IN THE BUILDING AND DECORATING NEW 
CHURCHES, where it is desirable to give to the cheaper 


re 
Deal assume the of Oak Panelling, whereby the 
effect of the more costly may be by the use of a 

material, these Stains will be found more effective 


ae ee rh tty 
IN OLD MANSIONS AND HALLS, where the Wood 
Carvings and Panellings have faded, the applications of these 
Stains will be found to revive and bring back the rich natural 
colour, and which colour may be varied from the lighter to 
the d shades of the most Antique Oak. 
tuap cclaws in pasteettle: satted bo Be apteedien al thene 
i is particu’ ited to icati ese 
Stains ; and the ahah le.gromeees othe Soining 
S so-mees oe ee re oe bataek e 
grain our latter is particularly fine that it is 
erred. Beech, Birch, Elm, Ash, and other Woods, 
a and Foreign, receive the Stains and produce various 


For the: Timbers of the inside of the ROOFS of 
CHURCHES, for which north country Timbers and Deals 
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“are generally used, by brushing them over with the Stain, 


ich operation i ve , and of course economically, 
by , the caanae au Dshen Roof will be produced. 
backe of the Seats, Pews, the fronts of 


the it a " 
Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, and may be obtai 
at 54, Stamford-strect ; at the Office of “ Builder,” 


York-street, Semeur: and in Manchester, at 
CRAKE'S RBLE WORKS, aunt agen oy 


| 


may 


TO ARCH BUILDERS, &c. “7% 

AS LAMPS, GAS BRACKETS, GAS 
PILLARS, BURNERS, &c. &c. In calling the 
attention of i builders, &c., to their assortment of 
Gas Furniture in general, ©. DEBAU FER and SON respect- 
fully announce they continue to ae premises of every de- 
fetng. A iD cde g 2 yntmrago page 
Ses thes cnaatcn"P. Cetlay eae sles we vik 


10 and 11, Creed-lane, St. Paul's. 
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